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Summary 



This is the fifteenth in a series of reports review- 
ing segmental and Commission activities in the 
oversight of academic programs in California's 
public colleges and universities. It covers the pe- 
riod between July 1, 1989 and June 30, 1990. 

Academic program evaluation ena>m{^sses aca- 
demic program planning, approval of new pro- 
grams, and the review of existing ones, and it 
can serve as a tool in long-range planni ig and 
budgeting efforts, a strategy to further the State's 
economic development, and an instrument of in- 
stitutional, societal, and intellectual renewal. 
The report contains separate sections covering 
e^i aspect of academic program evaluation - 
planning for new programs (i^ges 5-16), approv- 
al of new programs (pp. 17-24), and review of ex- 
isting programs (pages 25*32). It concludes with 
a review on pages 33-35 of progress in imple- 
menting the recommendations that the Commis- 
sion included in last year's report and a set of 
further recommendations on pages 35-36 to 
strengthen the process of academic program 
evaluation in the State. 

The Commission approved this report on recom- 
mendation of its Policy Development Committ^ 
at its meeting on June 10, 1991. Additional 
copies of the report n^ay be obtained from the 
Publications Office of the Commission at (916) 
324-4991. Questions about the substance of the 
report may be directed to Joan S. Bailee of the 
Commission staff at (916) 322-8011, 
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Context for the Report 



SHORTLY AFTER its formation in 1974, the Cali- 
fornia Postsecondary Eduction Commission direct- 
ed its staff to preimre an annual report describing 
the activities related to its program review func- 
tion* This is the fifleenth in that series of annual 
reports and summarizes the work undertaken by 
the staff and the segments for the period between 
July 1, 1989 and June 30, 1990. 

For many years, these reports used the term pro- 
gram review f but in recent years, staff has substitut- 
ed academic program evalucUion in the ho(^ that 
this more elastic phrase will transcend any false di- 
chotomies among educational programs and encom- 
pass all programs as well as all parts of the process 
considered in this report - institutions planning de- 
gree programs for the future, proposing new pro- 
grams for implementation^ reviewing existing pro- 
grams to determine their continuing health and 
viability, and finally discontinuing some as they de- 
cline in efficiency or relevance* The later sections of 
this report deal one by one with these phases of the 
program evaluation process: 

• Part Two describes segmental and Commission 
activities in the planning of new programs. 

• Part Three discusses those proposed new pro- 
grams submitted to the Commission for its con- 
current or approval. 

m Part Four summarises the review of e:dsting pro- 
grams and the closure of some of them. 

• And Part Five concludes the report with an up- 
date on the progress made by California's three 
segments of public higher education in respond- 
ing to the recommendations in last year's report 
and the addition of several new recommendations 
aimed at strengthening the process of program 
evaluation both for the State and for the seg- 
ments. 



The Commission's role 
in program evaluation 

In establishing the Postsecondm^^ Education Com- 
mission as California's statewide planning and co- 
ordinating agency for postsecondary education, the 
Legislature and Governor recognized the review of 
academic programs as one of the central fanctions of 
overall planning and cooniination and thus desig- 
nated to the Commission specific responsibilities re- 
lated to program evaluation. Among the Commis- 
sion's other functions and responsibilities pre* 
scribed in the Education Code, those related both di- 
rectly and indirectly to program evaluation are des* 
ignated as follows: 

It shall require the governing boards of the seg- 
ments of public postsecondary education to de- 
velop and sxibmit to the commission institution- 
al and systemwide long-range plans in a form 
determined by the commission afler consulta- 
tion with the segments. 

It shall preimre a five-year state plan for post- 
secondary education which shall integrate the 
planning efforts of the public segments and oth- 
er pertinent plans. The commission shall seek 
to resolve conflicts or inconsistency among seg- 
mental plans in consultation with the segments 
.... In developing such plan, the commission 
shall consider . . , (b) the range and kinds of pro- 
grams appropriate to each institution or system 
. . , (g) the educational programs and resources 
of private postsecondary institutions, and (h) 
the provisions of this division differentiating 
the functions of the public systems of higher 
education. 

It Ghall review proposals by the public seg- 
ments for new programs and make recommen- 
dations regarding such proposals to the Legis- 
lature and the Governor. 

It shall, in consultation with the public seg- 
ments, establish a schedule for segmental re- 
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view of selected eduratioiial prc^rams, evalu* 
ate the program review processes of the seg- 
inentSi and report its findings and recommen- 
dations to the Governor and the Liegislature. 

It shall serve as a stimulus to the segments and 
institutions of postsecondary education by pro- 
jectile and identifying sodetal e id edu^tional 
needs and encouraging ac^tability to change. 

It shall a>llect or induct or both rallect and 
conduct studies of prcyect manpower supply and 
demand^ in cooperation with appropriate state 
agencies, and disseminate the results of such 
studies to institutions of postsecondary educa- 
tion and to the public in order to improve the 
information base upon which student choices 
are made. 

It shall periodically review and make recom- 
mendations concerning the need for and avail- 
ability of postsecondary programs for adult and 
continuing education 

It shall consider the relationshij^ between aca- 
demic and occupational and vo^tional educa- 
tion programs and shall actively ena>urage the 
participation of state and local and public and 
private persons and agencies with a direct in- 
terest in these areas (Section S6903). 

Unlike its counterpart agencies in a majority of 
states who assume the major responsibility for re- 
viewing the programs of public institutions, the 
Commission in its advisory capacity has no author- 
ity to cotxduct reviews of existing programs on indi- 
vidual campuses nor to discontinue programs. For 
these purposes, it must rely on the mechanisms in 
pla^ at the University of California, the California 
State University, and the California Community 
Colleges for comprehensive and thoughtful evalua- 
tion of programs. The ca|»city and responsiveness 
of each of the segments to i^rform this work having 
to do with projected, new, and existing programs is 
discussed in the sections that follow. 

The Commissi^ ^n staff is guided in its work on aca- 
demic prograiii evaluation by a set of guidelines 
adopted by the Commission in December 1981 (Ap- 
pendix A). It is also assisted by an Intersegmental 
Program Review Council, consisting of the follow- 
ing members with their staffs: 
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• Calvin C. Moore, Associate VUre Pr^ident of Aca- 
ctomic Affairs, Office of the President, University 
of California; 

• Sally L Casanova, I^an, Academic Affairs, Of- 
RcB of the Chancellor, The California State Uni- 
versity; 

• Rita Cepeda, Vice Chancellor for Policy Analysis 
and Acting Vice Chanrallor for Academic Affairs, 
Chanrallor's Office. raJifomia Community Col- 
lege; and 

• William J* Moore, President, Assc^iation of Inde- 
pendent California Colleges and Universities. 

As is api^ent by the presence of the Association of 
Independent California Colleges and Universities 
on t>ie Intersegmental Program Review Council, 
the Commission recognizes that higher education in 
California includes a strong fourth sector of n^^n- 
public institutions offering undergraduate, gradu- 
ate, and professional programs. Any state vide view 
of academic program planning, approva , and re- 
view is therefore enhanced by informaLion from 
these institutions. Indeed, in its enabling legisla- 
tion, the Commi^ion was mandated to integrate 
the planning efforts of the public segments while 
ronsidering the educational programs and resources 
of private postsecondary institutions. The Commis- 
sion took action on this responsibility last year with 
a request to the Association of Independent Califor- 
nia Colleges and Universities for information about 
academic programs in the State's independent col- 
leges and universities; those data on undergraduate 
programs, which were incorporated in the 1990 re- 
port, have been updated for this year's report and 
appear in Appendix B. In addition, Commission 
staff has drawn a small sample of California's ac- 
credited independent colleges and universities, in- 
cluding traditional liberal arts colleges, small com- 
prehensive universities, and research universities, 
and later this spring will conduct interviews with 
academic officers at each of them regarding their 
program planning and review policies and func- 
tions. 



The uses of program evaluation 

Academic program evaluation serves a variety of 



fiinetions, but ehief among them are prog^^um im- 
provGimnt, economic development, and institution* 
al md societal renewal. 

Program improvement 

In Kis seminal study. Program Review in Higker 
Education (1982), Robert J. Barak - the deputy ex- 
ecutive director and director of academic afiSairs and 
research for the Iowa Board of Regents, and im>b- 
ably the most prolific writer in the a>unte7 on the 
topic of academic program evaluation - observed in 
workman-like fashion that "^Although it is now 
clear that program approval and review are hardly 
panaceas for all the ills facing colleges and universi- 
ties, they have most assuredly proved themselves as 
useful teals'* (p. 3). A few years earlier, Patrick 
Callan - then director of the Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission - presdently called pn^ram re- 
view **the cornerstone of the planning structure we 
will need to weather the financial and enrollment 
storms of the 198(te and 1990s, and must provide the 
central focus of our planning and management'' (p. 
28). And in 1985, Frederick E. Balderston, Berke- 
ley professor of administration and scholar of aca- 
demic decision making, when describing the rela- 
tionship between academic program review and the 
determination of university priorities, elevated 
both the discussion and the uses of program review 
still ftirther when he wrote, '^even the definitions of 
'quality' and 'efficiency* are difiicult to agree on in 
philosophical terms and still more difficult to trans- 
late into practical guides for action. In this sense, 
quality and efficiency are little miracles when they 
happen in universities; but they are miracles worth 
trying for" (p. 248). 

The evaluation of educational programs is a means 
for colleges and universities to achieve these kittle 
miracles'* for the process of projecting and develop- 
ing new programs and reviewing existing ones com- 
pels institutions to focus on quality and efficiency in 
a way that daily operations do not. Although there 
is still debate over whether program evaluation, 
and particularly program review, actually saves the 
State or institutions money through improved pro- 
grammatic offerings, coordination, or program dis- 
continuance, there is little doubt that such evalua- 
tion is an effective tool in program improvement as 
well as in long-range planning and budgeting ef- 
forts, especially if it brings together in one vehicle 



the consideration of academic, fiscal, personnel, or- 
ganizational, and facilities issues. 

Economic development 

Program evaluation can also ftuther economic de- 
velopment at national, state, and local levels. 
Presideni Rea^n's Commission on Industrial Com- 
petitivene^ concluded in 1985 that universities and 
schools had a crucial role to play in revitalL2ing the 
nation's economy and that strong educational insti- 
tutions were needed to capital iu on key strengths 
in technology, and human resources. Fxamining 
how a)lleges and universities can enhance economic 
development, Jeffrey S. Luke writes: 

A dynamic economy requires well-educated 
people and new ideas. Higher education is a 
source of both. Community colleges, four-year 
colleges, and universities have an important 
contribution to make to a state's and a region's 
economic vitality, and in many regions of the 
country they have become the cornerstone of 
state and local economic development. States' 
economic futures, and the vitality of tt^e Ameri- 
can ea>nomy itself, are increasin^ty linked to 
universities, colleges, and community colleges 
(1988, p. 144). 

Althou^ a few promising initiatives in this direc- 
tion are underway in California, including the Cali- 
fornia Competitive Technology Program and the 
California Council on Science and Technology, none 
of the State's public university campuses have cre- 
ated an economic development agenda with clearly 
stated objectives, let alone tied it to their ongoing 
process of academic program evaluation. .Addition- 
ally, states in general have not examined the role 
their universities can play m economic development 
nor earmarked resources to support their efforts 
(Smith, Drabenstott, and Gibson, 1987). Yet re- 
sponsiveness to State and local economic needs 
should be a consideration, though admittedly not 
the sole determinant, in the development of new 
programs for both the California State University 
and the University of California, for whom national 
needs must also play a prominent part 

It is obviously within the stated mission of the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges to respond directly to 
their communities' economic development needs. 
Although they have long done so in one way or an- 
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other, a more comprehensive and integrated ap- 
proach may be indicated. Their efforts and the in- 
creased involvement (tf the University of Califimiia 
and the Cali£[Hiiia Stale University in stimulating 
economic growth and diversity through human de- 
velopment, technological development, and policy 
development (Luke, et al, 1988) deserve further 
discission and expioratton. 

Institutional and societal renewal 

While the primary purpose of academic program 
evaluation remains to improve the quality of indi- 
vidual programs and institutions, if not entire sys- 
tems of higher education, it can also renew and re- 
shape them by responding to changing fiscal real- 
ities, student demand, societal needs, and the explo- 
sion of knowledge. Eugene Craven calls it ''an inte- 
gral part of higher education throughout its history. 
. . , intrinsic to the process of determining what 
knowledge is of most worth and how it is to be orga- 
nized, developed, and communicated'' (1980, p.xii)* 
Clearly, academic program evaluation is a rich and 
powerful tool with multiple uses that remains 



largely unknown outside of academic circles and 
frequently unexploited within them in its capacity 
to shape higher education as well as the society that 
higher education serves. 

Because of these multiple functions, many people at 
many levels participate in program evaluation. 
Each ^ademk department may nu^st appropriately 
review tl^ omtent and structure of its programs, 
but campus policy makers may best be able to de- 
cide how th^ programs relate to an institution's 
mission, Amction, and role; system policy makers 
must evaluate how programs at one Institution re- 
late to those of other institutions in the system; and 
some central coordinating or governing agency must 
assess the appropriateness of programs in terms of 
the public interest. With ^ many interests at work, 
a necessary tension naturally exists betweer, the 
State, the system, the campus, and departn^e ^ts. 
This necrasary tension is healthiest where each rec- 
ognizes the r^tful roles and responsibilities of the 
others in fulfilling the multiple potential of pro- 
gram evaluation. 
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2 Planning for New Academic Programs 



THROUGHOUT ALL stages of edticational pro- 
gram evaluation, institutions muBt maintain a deli- 
cate balanra between innovation and tradiUon, fac- 
ulty interests and sodetal need, campus priorities 
ami state acrountability, protection of institutional 
autonomy and fulfillment of the public trust It is in 
program planning that these sometimes contradic* 
tory forces become perhaps most pronoun^, and 
colleges, universities, and State agencies ^d them* 
selves having to walk a fine line made even more 
tenuous by the fact that program planners must 
predict the uncertain future in terms of both supply 
and demand while being assailed by internal and 
external needs, wants, and expectations. Despite 
these challenges, however, including fiscal con* 
straints, the State's universities ami colleges must 
put their energies into projecting new programs be- 
cause it is in that planning for the future that the 
State, its institutions, individual disciplines, and 
society itself find their advancement and renewal. 

California's colleges and universities are today ex* 
periencing extraordinary pressures that make ev- 
eryday planning, let alone planning for future pro- 
grams, more diiSicult yet more necessary than ever 
Unprecedented enrollment growth and the largest 
budget deficit in the State's history directly conflict 
with the promise of afcess proffered by the Califor- 
nia Master Plan for Higher Education. The State's 
institutions are having to pare faculty and staff, re- 
duce the number of sections and courses offered, in- 
crease fees, and turn away large numbers of quali- 
fied students. How can these institutions plan for 
the future when circumstances make the future so 
imcertain? Planning for new programs needs to be 
based on a shared set of enrollment assumptions, 
yet none of the segments can be assured of the valid- 
ity of its assumptions, given the volatile nature of 
the State's resources. 

At the same time, California's colleges and univer- 
sities have a concomitant responsibility to the State 
to ensure that the programs they offer are those 
best designed to meet the changing needs of stu- 
dents, society, and the advancement of knowledge. 



Altbiugh most of the prcyected programs submitted 
by the segments to the Commission are likely dic- 
tated by changes in academic disciplines, presstires 
from disciplinary organizations or accreting com- 
missions, and increasing student demand, the cul- 
ture of any institution makes it easier to expand 
rather than contract. If projected programs are in 
sufagect areas that are already underenroUed or that 
have produced few degrees over time, initiation of 
like programs will drain resources away fh)m more 
needed programs. More importantly, the public's 
interest will not be well-served. The cost implica- 
tions of the projected programs discuss^ in the fol- 
lowing section must be taken into account, as the 
creation of new programs will necessarily affect the 
resources available to existing programs. Re- 
sources are always finite; today's budget crisis 
makes the resources available even more limited 
and therefore limiting. A realistic approach to this 
situation is being taken by institutions like the 
University of California, Oavis whose Academic 
Planning Council recently advised '^selective excel- 
lence " making hard choices in an informed and re- 
sponsible fashion" iUC Davis Dateline, 1991, p. 1). 



Planning procedures of the segments 

For the past 13 years, the University of California 
and the California State Hniversity have been sub- 
mitting to the Commission master lists of programs 
projected for initiation a year or more in the future. 
This year, the University's list includes programs 
projected for four years (through 1994-95) and the 
State University's list covers five years until 1995- 
96, with the timeline for programs of its new San 
Marcos campus extended to ten years until the year 
2001. 

In the 1981 revision of its guidelines, the Commis- 
sion requested that each list^ program be accom- 
panied by a brief descriptive statement that con- 
tains '*a description of tha program and the reasons 
for proposing it, the relationship of the program to 
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existii^ programs and to the mission of tiw t^mpu^, 
its new staff and facilities requirements, and the 
possible date for the program's initiation." The 
University and State University have generally 
complied with this request by imividing desoiptive 
statements that have proved a useful reference for 
Commission staff as each program is being devel- 
oped* 

University of California 

At the University of California, each campus annu- 
ally submits a list of proposed degree programs and 
organized research units (ORUs) to the Office of the 
President, although not to the Board of Regents. 
This list is developed differently on each campus, 
but what is common to them all is a broad-base con- 
sultation process that includes both faculty and ad- 
ministrative input 

The California State University 

The California State University require that each 
campus develop planning assumptions and goals 
and plan, improve^ and revise its academic pro- 
grams in fulfillment of those goals* Its campuses 
annually update and submit to the Board of Trust* 
ees five-year academic plans that serve to guide pro* 
gram, faculty, and facility development. These 
plans are reviewed by the Chancellor's staff for con- 
sistency with Trustee policy developed over the 
years on academic planning before they are submit* 
ted to the Trustees. Once approved by the Trustees, 
the plans constitute '*planning authorization" afler 
which the campuses prepare detailed degree propos- 
als that aro first widely reviewed on campus and 
then submitted to the Chancellor's Office and in 
some cases to the Commission for conciurence. 

California Community Colleges 

Unlike the University and the State University, the 
Chancellor's Office of the California Community 
Colleges does not annually submit a list of projected 
programs from their colleges for both historical and 
practical reasons. With 107 colleges, 1.4 million 
students, 60,000 faculty, and autonomous local gov- 
erning boards, the community colleges are not a 
tightly organized system like their university coun- 
terjmrte, and the authority of the Chancellor's Of- 
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fice versus that of the local governing boards contin* 
ues to need fiuther definition and differentiation 
following the proposals (^Assembly Bill 1725* 

Until Spring 1985, the Chancellor's Office annually 
issued a Master Plan and Inventory of Programs 
based upon information provided by each college on 
the edu^tional programs planned for future imple* 
mentation* A moratorium on the submission and 
analysis ^ even this very elemental documentation 
was levied in 1985, as planning for the new Man- 
agement Information Systems began in the Chan- 
cellor's Office, and the report has not l^n compiled 
for several years* 

Last year's Commission report on program evalua* 
tion called for the Chancellor's Office to "^rantinue 
its work toward instituting a system of academic 
program planning, similar but not necessarily iden- 
tical to that employed by the University of Califor- 
nia and the California State University. The Com- 
mission will expect a list of projected programs at a 
sample of colleges, ^?gether with a brief de^riptive 
statement for each program and proposed date of 
implementation, for this report in 1991, and a list of 
projected programs and dates for their implementa* 
tion from all colleges for the 1992 report" (p. 23). 

Although the Chancellor's Office has not provided 
this information, it is moving toward that goal by 
identifying and cataloguing ail existing programs, 
as noted in a March 1991 memo from the Chancel* 
lor's Office reproduced in part below. In addition, 
on Febnmry 5, 1991, the Executive Cabinet of the 
Chancellor's Office reviewed and approved, prior to 
field review, proposed revisions to the process for 
annual submission to the Chancellor's Office of edu- 
cational master plans from the campus. The pro- 
cedures will be incorporate into a new Program 
Standards Handbook that is scheduled for field re- 
view this month. Subjrat to that consultation and 
final approval, the Handbook will call for the col- 
leges to submit a list of the degrees and certificates 
each oiUege plans to publish in ite fall catalog. This 
list would incorporate information on proposed ad- 
ditional programs, long-range projections for new 
programs, and proposed substantial changes to pre- 
viously reported programs. These plans would be 
reviewed by the Chancellor's Office. These educa- 
tional master plans would also be used to prepare a 
systemwide Catalogue of Degrees and Certificate 
Programs. 
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In the March 1991 memo to C!ommission staff lay-^ 
ing out these plans^ Uie Chemrollor's Ofiira pointed 
out the following: 

1. Chancellor's Office and CPB&s Role in 
Long-Range Educational Master Planning 
Unique to Community Colleges 

Specific agreements should be reached re^rd- 
ing how long range planning should be cairied 
out or reported by community colleges and 
what role either the cenUtil ofiice or CPEC 
should play in this effort. This agreement 
shq^uld be based upon a careful analysis of the 
program development process as it occurs at 
community colleges^ the resources amiable for 
such planning, the typii^ pitfalls and dangers 
to be guarded against^ the distinctive role of 
community colleges, and hence the particular 
contributions to be encouraged in their pro- 
gram innovation. In addition an analysis 
should be made of the relevant similarities az^i 
differences between community college proce- 
dures and those of the four*year segments. 

A first effort at such analysis is included in the 
current draft of the Overview section of the new 
Program Standards Handbook. It is important 
to underscore that this is a fir; t draft and sig- 
nificant input is antici{mted following system- 
wide consultation. 

2. Delineation of Role cmd Authority of 
Chancellor's Office in Systemwide 
Planning and Accountability 

The question of planning, and the authority of 
the Chancellor's Office to set certain reporting 
requirements upon the community colleges in 
this connection, is a question which must be 
worked out within this agency at the highest 
levels of mana^ment and in coordination with 
Research and Planning, Management and In- 
formation Systems, Facilities, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Accountability, and Fiscal and Program 
Compliance and Review. These matters need 
also to be agreed upon, finally, with equally 
high levels of man^ement at CPEC, and per- 
haps between the two boards. 

It is important to understand the sequence of 
events and therefore the priority of the activi- 
ties to be undertaken by Chancellor's Office 
staff. The first order of business is to identify 
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and catalogue existing programs and to ensure 
that the inventory of programs which we are 
using as a base line is itself ramplete, (»>rrect, 
and reasonably coi^istent in the definition of 
"^program** to be used« Once the inventory is 
complete activities »n be undertaken to imple- 
ment changes in the actual reiK>rting proce- 
duxes and formate particularly through the use 
of MIS, 

It u this "^program identification'' effort that 
has consumed most of our time this year and 
will rantinue to do so for at least another year. 
Anxious as we are ourselves to get to the later 
stages and be able to report to CPEC on program 
planning and review, the essential first step is 
to find out what already is. Until we have done 
a good job of that step, anytiiing el^ is prema- 
ture. CPEC also requested that we provide a list 
of projected programs at a sample of colleges. 
However, with our limited staff resources, even 
to put time into taking the later steps with only 
a ^^sample" of colleges - an approach which 
would otherwise seem quite desirable - in this 
case contribute to delay in the completion 
the very staff work which will allow those next 
steps to be taken for the sjrstem as a whole. Ac- 
cordingly, this request was not addressed this 
year. Instead, our major thrust has been on 
'^program identification.'' 



1991 list of projected programs 

This year's list of projected programs from the Uni- 
versity and State University, longer than any such 
list since the segments began to submit them, ap- 
pears as Appendix C to this report. Long-time read- 
ers will notice that the names of some of the disci- 
plinary categories in Appendix C are different from 
those used in years past, more relevant divisions 
having been suggested in some ^tses by the classifi- 
cation system developed by the National Center for 
Education Statistics. For example, ''Fine and Per- 
forming Arts" now appear as ''Visual and Perform- 
ing Arts.'' In another change, ''Area and Ethnic 
Studies" has become a separate domain within In- 
terdisciplinary Studies because of their interdisci- 
plinary character, even though the National Center 
places them as a free-standing category. 



The 224 programs in this year's submission repre- 
sent a 17 percent ii^rease over last year's report 
and a 117 percent increase over the last six years* 
In the Commission's 1988 report, tiie list of project- 
ed programs was longer than any during the pre* 
vious decade, with the 178 entries representing a 72 
percent increase over the number of programs on 
the list five y^u^ before. In 1989 the number grew 
to 200, and in 1990 that number declined only 
slightly to 191, This year's rate of increase, then, 
continues the climate of expansiveness that marked 
the University and the State University during the 
last half of the 1980s - a climate that can at least in 
part be explained by projections of increased enroll^ 
ment The State's current fiscal crisis will undoi^t- 
edly slow the actual development and implementa- 
tion of these projected programs, as has been public- 
ly acknowledged in the State University's March 
1991 Trustees agenda: 

The summary of projected programs . . . sug- 
gests considerable program development, par- 
ticularly for 1991 and 1992. Such proposals are 
probably not realistic in the current budget cli- 
mate Since planning for some of these pro- 
grams began, expectations about the adequacy 
of fiscal support available have changed ^nsid- 
erably. There were many new submiraions this 
year, all planned and submitted before the 
1991-92 budget had been proposed, and it is cer- 
tain that many of these programs will be post- 
poned. 

The Board then unanimously passed the following 
resolution: 

That the Academic Plans be reconsidered by 
each campus in light of the current and project- 
ed fiscal constraints, and that adjusted plans l» 
brought to the Board in March 1992. 



Trends in subject areas 

Comparing last year's projected programs with 
those submitted this year illustrates the changing 
nature of the ciuriculum and of educational plan- 
ning. Both the University of California and the 
California State University must constantly evalu- 
ate their programmatic needs, and as they do, some 



programs are deleted from the list and others added, 
titles modified, or degree designations changed. 

Within the University of California, for example, Ir- 
vine's bac^aureate degree program in East Asian 
languages and literature is now divided in two: (1) 
Chinese language and literature, and (2) Japanese 
language and literature, while its proposed master's 
degree and Ph.D. programs remain as originally ti- 
tled« Similarly, UCLA's program in dance is now be- 
ing referred to as Theoretical Studies in Dance,** 
raising questions about curricular content and em- 
phasis of the program. Other changes include the 
addition of a M.S. and Ph D. in electronic engineer- 
ing at Santa Cruz - a campus that may be soon pro- 
posing a new school of engineering, and altered im- 
plementation dates for several programs. 

In the same vein, the California State University's 
program in land management/planning at its San 
Bernardino campus is now called urban planning; 
the Humboldt campus has deleted its projected pro- 
grams in child development, civil engineering, and 
recreation administration; and it has changed its 
implementation dates for several other prograxxis. 
In addition, the Fresno campus is proposing a mas- 
ter's degree program in industrial technology - a 
fact that may not on the surface appear particularly 
noteworthy, except that the State University's 1977 
restudy of industrial arts, industrial technology, 
and engineering technology (approved as policy by 
the Trustees in 1978) recommended that campuses 
not offer master's degrees in industrial technology 
and that graduate work in the field be offered in- 
stead as a specialization within a master's program 
in business administration. The Office of the Chan- 
cellor informed campuses that it would consider a 
change in this policy if a campus submitted infor- 
mation indicating employer ne^ and student de- 
mand for a master's degree in industrial technology. 
Fresno conducted such a survey and provided re- 
sulte that justified a change which the Trustees ap- 
proved this past March. 

New programs include such full-throated interdisci- 
plinary fields as pharmacological-toxicological sci- 
ences and global geo-biosphere dynamics and span 
areas as diverse as hospitality management, genet- 
ic counseling, applied science and technology, and 
transportation science. Aerospace engineering and 
the geological sciences seem to be experiencing a 
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resur^nee of intOTest; a solitaiy program in Italian 
has quietly reappeared; and the phsrsi^l therapy 
programs on the list reflect the a>ntinuing debate 
within that profession over its appropriate entry- 
level requirements. The segments' projected pro* 
grams open a world of intrigxiing possibilities, with 
fisheries management, parasitology, evolution and 
paleobiology, craniofadal biology, aviation, history 
and philosophy of science, criminolc^, sport man- 
agement, and social documentation the stuff of 
which dreams, novels, the curriculum, and futiire 
opportimities are made. 

Past years have seen the largest concen^tion of 
projected programs in the health profe^ons, the vi* 
sual and performing arts, engineering, and compute 
er science. A somewhat different pattern has 
emerged this year. Although the visual and per- 
forming arts have increased to 36 projected pro- 
grams from 35 last year, engineering to 23 from 14, 
with health remaining constant at 17, two new 
area^ have come to the fore with large numbers of 
propc^ed programs. Education has increased from 
12 to 16 programs, including eight doctoral pro- 
grams four of which are joint doctorates between 
the University and State University and another 
one is between the State University and an inde^ 
pendent institution: the University of the Pacific. 
The second burgeoning area is interdi^iplinary 
studies, which has risen from 27 projected programs 
last year to 39 this year. Virtually all of the in- 
crease has occurred in area and ethnic studies, 
which has doubled £rom 10 to 20 programs in one 
year's time and includes such diverse disciplines as 
American studies, Asian American studies, Chica- 
ne and Latin American studies, German area stud- 
ies, Native American studies, and women's studies. 

Although the increase in the physical sciences is not 
so dramatic, projected programs have nearly dou- 
bled from eight last year to 15 this year. Although 
four of these (chemistry, geography, geology, and 
physics) will operate on the new San Marcos cam- 
pus, the overall increase is still impressive — par- 
ticularly in the geological sciences, which may be 
rebounding from a downturn in the profession dur- 
ing the 1980s, 

A healthy proportion of projected programs remain 
in the biological sciences (11) and business and 
management (also 11), while computer science (8) 
may have reached saturation. A field showing an 
increase for the first time in many years is foreign 
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languages, where the influence of the Pacific Rim is 
becoming apparent. Each of these fields presents 
somewhat different challenges when considering 
the need for new programs. 

Special mention should be made here about the 
State University's study on engineering programs 
which was brought to the Trustees for information 
this i^t March. Building on a 19S8 consultant's 
study on statewide needs in the area, this reiK>rt 
proposed the recommendations found in Appendix 
D on which Trustee action will be sought this com- 
ing May. Bemuse the earlier consultant's study, 
which found evidence of a pending unmet need for 
engineers on a statewide basis and suggested that 
the State University's capacity be expanded to meet 
those needs, did not consider the recently initiated 
school of engineering at the University of Califor- 
nia, Riverside, or the possibility of a similar school 
at the University's Santa Cruz campus, it^ analysis 
and recommendations should be read in this light. 



Trends among campuses 

The campuses themselves diffc^r in the number of 
new programs they are projecting. Overall, the 
University of California shows 99* projected pro- 
grams, up from 77 last year. While campuses like 
San Francisco, Berkeley, Santa Barbara, Davis, and 
San Diego are proposing one, five, seven, eight, and 
nine programs respectively, Santa Cniz is planning 
13, Los Angeles will introduce 14; Riverside, 17 (13 
of them doctoral programs); and Irvine 25 (18 of 
which are doctoral programs). 

The State University is proposing a total of 130* 
new programs, but similar differences exist among 
its campuses. For example, campuses like San Ber- 
nardino (13), Los Angeles (12), Fresno (11), and Ful- 
lerton (10) are more prolific than Sacramento, Po- 
mona, and San Luis Obispo (3 each), Chico and So- 
noma (2 each), Htmiboldt (1), and Hay ward (none). 
The system's newest campus - San Marcos - will 
generate 18 new programs, following nine baccalau- 
reate degree programs last year, this time including 



•The dU^rrepaacy between these two figures and the total 
noted on page 8 ia a result of the joixit doctorates listed by 
both the Univemty and State University. 



a mast^s in edui^tion and a master's in business 
administration. 



Commissioii review of projected programs 

From the lists of projected academic i»*<^iuns now 
submitted annually by the University and State 
University, Commission staff identifies those that 
will require Commission staff review. This review 
is considered warranted for all doctorates, including 
joint doctorates, and all programs about which 
there are questions regarding student demand, soci- 
etal needs, appropriateness to institutional and ^g- 
mental mission, the number of existing and pro- 
pose programs in the field, total costs of the pro- 
gram, the maintenance and improvement of qual- 
ity, and the advancement of knowledge - criteria 
currently used by the Commission in the review of 
all new programs. In addition, in li^t of present 
exigencies, Commission staff must work with the 
segments to relate academic program planning to 
increasing enrollments in higher education, demo- 
graphic changes throughout the State, segmental 
plans for new campuses and facilities, and budget- 
ary constraints. 

Display 1 on pages 11-16 shows the programs re- 
quiring Commission staff review. The appearance 
of a program in this display implies no judgment 
about its potential, quality, or the ability of a par- 
ticular campus to offei it. Nor does it mean thai it is 
less likely to be endorsed at any level of the review 
process than a program not on the list. Its inclusion 
is simply to alert program planners to the impor- 
tance of a careful and comprehensive examination. 

Appendix E shows the new organized research units 
(ORUs) and multi-campus research units (MRUs) pro- 
posed by the University of California for seven of ii;s 



campuses, while Appendix F lists those already in 
existence. Proposals for these unit» are not sent to 
the Commission by the University for review or con- 
currence. 



Future role for the Commission 

Historically, the Commission has examined the 
lists and descriptions of prc^jected programs from 
the University and State University, identified cer- 
tain of these programs for later review, and pro- 
duced studies like that on the supply and demand 
for the education doctorate. Given that the knowl- 
edge explosion has resulted in a growing number of 
projected programs while budget restraints will 
likely delimit the ability of institutions to provide 
them, the Commission needs to take a more proac- 
tive role during the early stage of the program eval- 
uation process in the interest of encouraging inter- 
segmental operation and ensuring against any 
tandenci^ toward curricular fragmentation. This 
step will also allow the Commission to more nearly 
meet its leg^lative mandate to **integrate the plan- 
ning efforts of the public Mgments'' while consider- 
ing "the educational programs and resourees of pri- 
vate postsecondary institutions.'' 

Last year's annual report referred to three ways 
along the decision-making continuum that State 
agencies, presumably regulatory in nature, could 
include institutional involvement in the evaluation 
process - reactive, advisory, or formative. Barak 
(^i982) has extolled formative participation because 
it at least theoretically allows the opportunity for 
involvement in all the review stages. By expanding 
its focus to the front-end of the planning continuum, 
the Commission's goal of developing a coherent 
planning framev/ork may more easily be achieved. 
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DISPLAY 1 Projected Programs Requiring Commission Staff Review 



Joint dc^toral programs 








Educational Administratioii^ 


Ed.D. 


UC Los Angeles/CSULA 


To be determined 


Communicative Disorders' 


Ph.D. 


UC San Diego/SDSU 


1992 


Educational Administration^ 


Ed.D. 


UC^DiegorSDSU 


1993 


Sdence and Mathematics Edtwation 


Ph.D. 


UC San Diego/SDSU 


1993 


Educational Leadership 


Ed.D. 


UC Santa Barbara/CSU Bakersfield 1994 


Geological Sciences 


Ph.D. 


UC Santa Barbara/SDSU 


1992 


CranioFacial Biology 


Ph.D. 


CSU Northridge^SC 


1991 


Educational Administration 


Ed.D. 


CSU Sacramento and UOP 


1992 



Doctoral programs 





M STPh D 


UC Berkeley 


1991 




M ATPh D 


UC Berkelev 


1991 




Ph D 


UC Dftvifi 


1993 


EAlUvclVJlUn 


Ph D 


UC Davis 


1991 




M AyPh D 


UC Davis 


1992 




MSTPh D 


UC Davis 


1992 


pAmilaHnn AnrI RvniiittnniiPv Rinlnffv 


Ph.D. 


UC Davis 


1992 


A n f W mnnn 1 Affv 


Ph D 


UC Irvine 


1992-93 


Arf ti3f'/iff*v 


M ATPh D 


UC Irvine 


1991-92 


^^minnlncrv T .A\xr Ann SoctPtv 


M A/Ph D 


UC Irvine 


1992 




Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1991 


Dance 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93 


DrflniA Theorv Rnd Criticism 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 


M.A./Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1991-92 


East Asian Studies 


M.A7Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93 


Ekiucational Administration 


Ed.D. 


UC Irvine 


1991-92 


Environmental Health and Public Policy 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1993-94 


Film and Media Studies 


M.ATPh.D. 


UC Irvine 


1993-94 


Geosciences 


M.S^h.D. 


UC Irvine 


1991 


Health Psychology 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992 


History and Philosophy of Science 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93 


Human Development 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992 


Human Genetic Disease 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93 


Sociology 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1993-94 


Transportation Science 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992 


Global Geo-Biosphere Dynamics 


M.S./Ph.D. 


UC Los .\ngeles 


1991-92 


Music (Instrumental, Vocal, and 








Conducting Performance 


M.M./D.M.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-92 


Theoretical Studies in Dance 


Ph.D. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-1992 


Women's Studies 


Ph.D 


UC Los Angeles 


1992 


Art History 


Ph.r- 


UC Riverside 


1991-92 


Child Clinical (Psychology Department) 


Ph.D. 


UC Riverside 


1991-92 
(a>ntinued) 



1 . Appears on the Uoivergity of California list only, 

2. Appears on the California State University list only. 
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DISPLAY 1 Continued 







IIP RIvamMa 


10Q1 




Ph n 






m! ffl Cf4 n£Ml^ ffl 




IIP R<«AMi<4A 






PVi n 


luverslue 








I TP R{vAKi«lA 




iUUirilaUtllWi 0«UMlt?9 


PK n 

Jrn.i/. 


f T^ 

luversicic 


10Q1 CO 




Pk n 


TTP R!ua«>a4«4A 


1(MO OQ 
iSf9Z-S70 




Pk n 

rn.u. 






ur&lCrilXJll/iOgjr 


vt ^ /Pk n 


Uv/ liiversicie \uiveraeparnnenvaii 


1 COO 




Pk n 


ux^iuversiae vmteruei»rvmeniaij 


ASAP 


I%t9il{(lvll9 


Pk n 


vjKf iviversiae 


1 OQ/i 


/\iviiivvwvurc 


iVi./\rcn-/r n. 


LJL/ dan uiego 


1 ^OO 
199^ 


i\Mh niswry / ^rivicisxn \ v isuai /^rxoj 


\f A /Pk n 


oan uiego 


i99d 




Pk n 


xjx^ oan i/iego 


199Z 


r^niirumcotogiCai' i oxicuio^cai ocicncvs 


Pk n 


u \^ oan r rancisco 


1 ooo 
199Z 




Pk n 


u V/ oania oaruara 


1 000 

i99Z 




if P Q Vf /Pk n 


\j oania oar nara 


i99Z-9i3 






f TO QaMfa pA^i«aaM 

UL/ santa DarDara 


i994 


Human Development 


M.ATPh.D. 


UC Santa Barbara 


1992 


Applied Mathematics ' 


M.SyPn.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-93 


Education 


Ph.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-94 


Electronic Engineering 


M SyPh.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


i9sfZ'90 


Environmental Studies 


M.ATPh.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-93 


Environmental Toxicology 


M.S./Ph.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1991-92 


Marine Sciences 


Ph.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1993-94 


Music 


Ph.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1994-95 


Visual Studies 


Ph.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1993-94 


Projected programs in Helds with many existing and/or proposed programs 




Note: Projected doctoral programs in each discipline area are listed in italics at the end of each di^iplinary 


category that follows. 








Area and Ethnic Studies 








German Area Studies 


AB 


UC Berkeley 


1993 


Chinese Language and Literature 


B.A. 


UC Irvine 


1990-91 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 


M.A. 


UC Irvine 


1991-92 


East Asian Studies 


MA. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93 


Japanese Language and Literature 


B.A. 


UC Irvine 


1990-91 


Women's Studies 


B.A. 


UC Irvine 


1991-92 


Asian American Studies 


B.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-96 


Eairt Asian Languages and Culture 


B.A. 


UC Riverside 


1991-92 


Women's Studies 


B.A. 


UC Riverside 


1990-91 


Japanese Studies 


B.A. 


UC San Diego 


1992 


Asian American Studies 


B.A. 


UC Santa Barbara 


1992 
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DISPLAY I Continued 



Chicane snd LatiA Ani6ri<^Q Studies 


B.A. 


CSU Fresno 


1992 


Native American Studies 


B.A. 


Humboldt State Universitv 


1991 


Asian Studies 


B.ATM.A. 


CSU Los Anfleles 


1992 


Asian American Studies 


B.A. 


CSU Northridge 


1993 


Janan Studies 


B.A. 


San Diego State Univ. 


1991 


Women's Studies 


MA. 


San Francisco State Univ. 


1991 


American Studies 


B.A. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


Women's Studies 


B.A. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


EiMst Asian Languages and Literatures 


PhJD 


UC Irvine 


1991-92 


Bast Asian Studies 


PhJ). 


UC Irvine 


1992-93 


Women^s Stu^s 


PhD 


UC Los Angeles 


1992 


Computer Science/Eoglneeriiig 








Comouter Science 


M.S. 


CSU Bakersfield 


1994 


Computer Science 


M.S. 


CSU Dominguez Hills 


1992 


Computer Engineering 


B.S. 


CSU FuUerton 


1991 


Computer Science 


M.S. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Computer Science 


MS. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Computer Science 


B.S. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


Computer Science 


M.S. 


CSU Stanislaus 


1992 


Computer Science 


PhD. 


UC Riverside 


1991 


Engineering 








Civil Engineering 


B.S. 


UC Irvine 


1991 


Electrical Engineering 


B.S. 


UC Irvine 


1991 


Mechanical Engineering 


B.S. 


UC Irvine 


1991 


Engineering 


B.STM.S. 


UC Riverside 


1994-95 


Oraan Engineering 


B.S7M.S. 


UC San Diego 


1992/1994 


Electronic Engineering 


B.S-/M.S. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-93 


Construction Management 


B.S. 


CSU Fresno 


1992 


Electrical Enginraring 


M.S. 


CSU Fresno 


1992 


Industrial Technology 


M.S. 


CSU Fresno 


1991 


Mechanical Engineering 


M.S. 


CSU Fresno 


1992 


Surveying Engineering 


M.S. 


CSU Fresno 


1991 


Civil Engineering 


B.S. /M.S. 


CSU Fuilerton 


1991 


Electrical Engineering 


B.S./M.S 


CSU Fuilerton 


1991 


Mechanical Engineering 


B.S. /M.S. 


CSU Fuilerton 


1991 


Aerospace Engineering 


M.S. 


CSU Long Beach 


1991 


Civil Engineering 


B.S. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Electrical Engineering 


B.S. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Mechanical Engineering 


B.S. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Electrical Engineering 


M.S. 


Cal Poly, Pomona 


1991 


Aerospace Engineering 


M.S. 


San Jose State University 


1992 


Structural Engineering 


M.S. 


Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo 


1991 


Engineering 


PhD. 


UC Riverside 


1994-95 


Engineering Science 


PhD. 


UC Santa Barbara 


1992 


Electronic Engineering 


PhD. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-93 


Health 








Physical Therapy 


MPT. 


CSU Fresno 


1992 


Physical Therapy 


M.P.T. 


CSU Long Beach 


1991 



(continugd) 
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Physical Therapy 


M.P.T. 


CSUNorthridge 


1992 


Phy^cal Therapy 


B,S. 


CSU Sacramento 


1993 


Phy^al Therapy 


M.S. 


San Diego State University 


1992 


T isu&i oao i^onoriiiiiig ixw^s 










B F A 


\JC Ij%s Anseles 


1992 




M F A 

.XT. 


IIP Sflntii Crui. 


1992-93 


Arf 


B F A 

Off »*lkm 


CSU I^mlmruez Hills 


1992 


/m 


B F ATM F A 


CSU Northridffe 


1992 


Art 


B.F.A. 


CSU Sacramento 


1991 


Art 


MA. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Art 


B.F.A. 


San Diego State University 


1991 


Fine Arts 


B.A. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2005 


Art 


B.F.A. 


Sonoma State University 


1991 


Art 


B.F.A. 


CSU Stanislaus 


1995 


Visual Studies 


PhJ). 


UC Santa Cruz 


1993-94 


Art History 


MA. 


UCIrvine 


1991-92 


Art History Criticism (Visual Arts) 


MA. 


UC San Diego 


1993 


Art History 


PhJ). 


UC Davis 


1993 


Art History 


PhJ). 


UCIrvine 


1991-92 


Art History 


PhJ). 


UC Riverside 


1991-92 


ArtHistorylCriticism (Visual Arts) 


PhJ). 


UC San Diego 


1993 


Dance 


B.A. 


CSU FuUerton 


1991 


Danra 


M.F A. 


CSU Long Beach 


1991 


Dance 


PhD. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93 


Theoretical Studies in Dance 


PhJ). 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-92 


Dance History 


PhJ). 


UC Riverside 


1992 


Textile Arts and Costume Design 


M.F.A. 


UC Davis 


Five yrs. 


Theatre Arts 


M.F.A. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1991-92 


Theatre Arts 


B.A. 


CSU Bakersfield 


1994 


Theatre Arts 


M.F.A. 


CSU Fresno 


1992 


Theatre Arts 


B.F.A. 


CSUNorthridge 


1993 


Drama Theory and Criticism 


Ph3. 


UCIrvine 


1992-93 


Th&Ure 


PhJ). 


UC San Diego 


1992 


R t h noiTt usicn 1 ocTv 


B A 


UC Los Anireles 


1991 


Music (Instrumental Vocal and 








Conducting Performance 


MM. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-92 


Music Theater 


B.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1992-93 


Music 


B.A. 


CSU Bakersfield 


1993 


Music 


MM. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Music (Instrumental, Vocal, and 








Conducting Performance 


D.M.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-92 


Music 


PhJ). 


UC Santa Cruz 


1994-95 


Film and Media Studies 


M.A. 


UC Irvine 


1993-94 


Film and Video 


B.A. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-93 



(corUmu0d) 
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DISPLAY 1 CofUinued 



Cinema 


M.P.A. 


San Francisco State University 


1992 


Film and Media Studies 


PU). 


UC Irvine 


1993-94 


Prqjected progprams in fields with 


uncertain 


Student or societal demand 




Applied Studies 


B.S. 


CSU Dominguez Hills 


1991 


Axchitecture 


M.S. 


UC Berkeley 


1992 


Architecture 


B.A. 


UC San Diego 


1992 


Aviation 


Q a. 
D.S. 


CSU iM Angeles 


«i AAA 

1992 


Classical Studies 


M.A. 


UC San Diego 


A AA41 

1993 


Lcgxiitive 2$cien<% 


B.A. 


UC Berkeley 


1991 


cognitive science 


A.D. 


UC Riverside 


1994-96 


uogniUve studies 


D A 

O.A. 


CSU Stamslaus 


1991 


Communication 


M.A. 


CSU San Bemardmo 


1993 


Computer Information Systems 


M.S. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1992 


Creative Writing 


M.F.A. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1993-94 


ueveiopment Studies 


%M' A 

M.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991 


Facility Planning and Management 


M.F.P.M. 


UC Irvme 


1995 


Ueoiogy 


M.S. 


CSU Fullerton 


1^2 


ueoiogy 


B.S. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


Qeosciences 


M.S. 


San Francisco State Umversity 


1992 


Global Qeoseiences 


B.S. 


UC San Diego 


1992 


Graphic Communication 


B.S. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


neaitn 2>cience 


o.b. 


CSU Fullerton 


1991 


tiistory aina rniiosopny ot Science 


B.A. 


UC Riverside 


1991-92 


Human Resource Development 


M.A. 


CSUChico 


1992 


Instructional Technology 


B.S. 


CSUChico 


1992 


Liberal Studies 


M.A. 


CSU Long Beach 


1992 


Management Information Systems 


M.S. 


CSU Bakersfield 


1991 


Physical Education 


M.S. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1992 


Social Documentation 


M.A. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1993-94 


Sport Management 


B.A. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1993 


Teleoimmunications 


B.S. 


CSU Dominguez Hills 


1992 


Vocational Education 


B.S. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Projected programs that may have significant resource implications 




Environmental Science and Management 


MESM/Ph.D 


. UC Santa Barbara 


1992-93 


Environmental Studies 


M.AVPh.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-93 


Fisheries Management 


MS 


UC Davis 


Five years 


Global Bio-Geosphere Dynamics 


M.S./Ph.D 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-92 


Social Statistics 


M.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-92 


Neuroscience 


Ph.D. 


UC Riverside 


ASAP 



Sourcs: California Postaecoodaiy Education Commission staff onaljrsis. 
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3 Approval of New Programs 



THE COMMISSION has traditionally focused its 
attention almost entirely on this mid-point of edu* 
rational program evaluation, prompted at least in 
part by the requirement in SMtion 66903 (6) of the 
Education Code to '^review proposals by the public 
segments for new programs and make recommenda- 
tions regarding such proposals to the Legislature 
and Governor.'' This "review and comment** Amo- 
tion applies to all programs, except joint doctoral 
degree programs between the California State Uni- 
versity and independent institutions, where the 
Commission has authority either to approve or deny 
them« Although the Commission acts only in an ad- 
visory capacity, rather than having regulatory au- 
thority, (thus making the phrase program approml 
something of a miwomer), both university s^tems 
generally respond to concerns raised and have de- 
clined to implement programs with which Commis- 
sion staff has not a)nctirred. Programs in the com- 
munity alleges, however, are still occasionally be- 
gun without consultation with or concurrence by 
Commission staff* As described later in this section, 
Chancellor's Office staff has been working diligent- 
ly over the last two years to improve program ap- 
proval procedures and ameliorate this situation. 



Approval processes in the segments 
and at the Commission 

University of California 

Before proposals from the^ University of California 
and the California State University come to the 
Commission for review, they have already l^n the 
subject of broad consultation both at the individual 
campus and at the systemwide level. In the Univer- 
sity, proposals for bacralaureate degree programs 
are sent directly to the Office of the President where 
they are typically approved unless there are serious 
resource implications. Following a recommenda- 
tion in last year's report, the University now sends 
a letter to the Commission describing for informa- 
tion only the content of these baccalaureate degree 

o OA 
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proposals. Proposals for new graduate degree pro- 
gr^i»» on tt^ other hand, are transmitted by the 
aunpus both to the Crardinating Committee on 
Oraduale Affairs and to the Office of the President 
where staff prepares a preliminary analysis of re- 
sourrorequiromente, prelected enrollments, unique- 
ness of the program, student demand, and the job 
market for graduate of the proposed program. If 
the C<N>rdinating Conmiittee approves the program, 
the aforementioned analysri is completed with a 
reronmiendation for approval or non-approval and 
submitted to the Anemic Planning and Program 
Review Board. Proposals for joint doctoral pro- 
grams l^tween the University of California and the 
California State University undergo a similar but 
nece^arily more broadly consultative review proc- 
ess. 

The California State University 

In the California State University, proposals for 
both baccalaureate and graduate degree programs 
unde^ rampus review before being submitted to 
the Office of the Chancellor, which then undertakes 
careAil and painstaking analysis of them. This 
analysis often results in a proposal being returned 
to the campus for ftulher information or rethinking 
- a sometimes iterative process that may extend 
several months or years. The State University staff 
sends a monthly report describing the status of all 
new program proposals to the Commission, in gen- 
eral, changes in options, concentrations, sji^ial em- 
phases, minors, and revisions to existing curricula 
have been delected by the Office of the Chancellor 
to the campuses themselves. 

California Community Colleges 

The Education Code and Title 5 of the Administra- 
tive Code require the Chancellor's Office to approve 
not only each new program offered by a community 
college but also each new course that is not part of 
any already approved program and all new noncr^- 
it courses. In the University or the State Universi- 
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ty, there cannot be any flree^stamling raurses, only 
tho^ that are affiliated with a program. In the 
^immunity colleges, however » there are eurrently 
more than 7,000 programs and 137,000 credit and 
IStOOO noncredit cmirses ofifered. The Chancellor's 
Office has recently proposed that separate course 
aiq>rovals now made at the State level be delegated 
to loral districts wherever course nmt particul^ 
stamlarcte for degree applicability and with the un- 
derstanding that the Board of Governors may annu- 
ally review this policy and elect to have certain 
types of courses reviewed by the Chancellor's Office. 
In addition, as reported in last year's report, the 
Chancellor's Office is continuing to woric toward a 
romprehensive academic program planning and 
program review system and is seeking to streamline 
and strengthen its State-level approval procedures. 
These refinements include an automated tracicing 
system, checklists and instructions for Chancellor's 
Office reviewers to decrease the time required for 
each review and assure greater consistency across 
reviewers and over time, in-house training sei^ions 
for reviewers on the u^ of these check lists, and re- 
visit of the Handbook on Curriculum and Ins^c- 
tion. Each of these improvements is at a different 
stage (^development. 

Califdrnia Postsecorulary Education Commission 

If a program has appeared on the list of projected 
programs necessary for Commission review, the 
proposal itself - or a summary of it, as is more com- 
monly the case in the University of California - is 
then submitted to Commii^sion stafT who have 60 
days to respond. Staff most often concurs with pro- 
posals or asks for more information; it rarely takes 
the position of non-concurrence, {particularly on sub- 
missions from the University of California or the 
California State University. 



Early monitoring 

Occasionally, Commission staff concurs with a pro- 
gram reluctantly, dissuaded perhaps by fluctuating 
or declining enrollments in existing programs in 
the same field while at the same time persuaded by 
other documentation regarding student demand, 
market demand, or the judgment of the systemwide 
office. While the health of higher education re- 



quires some degree of risk-taking so that the cur- 
riculum will remain vital and responsive, responsi- 
ble risk-taking demands (miodic monitoring. The 
Commission believes this small number of pro- 
grams fbr which the staff has given concurrence 
with demurrer should be reviewed by the relevant 
segment before its regularly scheduled campus re- 
views in five to seven years. Thus last ^ar it rec- 
ommended that each segment should develop proce- 
dure to monitor for the first thr^ to four years that 
small number of programs with which the Commis- 
sion conctirred with some reluctance. 

University of Califbrnia 

The University of California's Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Graduate Affairs considered this recom- 
mendation and concluded **that it would be prema- 
ture to exf^ct a newly established program to ad- 
dress sp^al concerns before it has had an opportu- 
nity to bea>me established and viable. Instead, it 
has stipulated that any special concerns with re- 
spect to newly approved programs be considered in 
the course of regular program reviews (usually after 
five years) and reported to the respective Graduate 
Councils.'' 

Califbrnia State University 

In a>ntrast, the California State University has 
agreed to inform campuses tiiat Commission staff 
concurred reluctantly and will collect within two 
years of implementation some information about 
the program, including number of curses offere<l, 
number of majors enrolled, and changes in the pro- 
gram as reflected in the campus catalog. Commis- 
sion staff is interested in discussing with staff in the 
Office of the Chancellor how this approach will 
eventually be evaluated and if it does indeed result 
in stronger procedures and programs, rather than 
increased paperwork for the segmental office. 

California Community Colleges 

The Chancellor's Office of the California Communi- 
ty Colleges is using its new category of "limited ap- 
provaP to respond to this recommendation. Howev- 
er, ''limited approval" allows the college to buy time 
to submit an improved application and/or to respond 
to the concerns of either the Chancellor's Office or 
the Commission, rather than addressing the need 
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fyr early monitoring of programs. Since its respon- 
sibilities for program review are still being devel- 
oped by the Charoeilor's Office, this recommenda- 
tion may be premature to require from the two-year 
colleges. 



Proposals for new programs in 19^90 

As shown in Display 2, the Commission received 66 
proposals for new programs from the segments dur- 
ing the last academic year from July 1 , 19^ to June 
30, 1990 - nearly twice the number submitted to 
the Commission the preceding year. This number 
reprints the most new programs since 1980-81 
and a dramatic change from 1988-89, when the total 
was the lowest sin<^ the Commission staff began to 
compile flgtires in 1976-77. Since the proposal for 
the joint doctorate is counted twice, however, 
against the totals for both the University and State 



DISPLAY 2 Number of Prvposals for New 
Progrtms Received from Each Public Segment 
Since 1976^77 





California 

Coramonitjr 
CoUefUMi 


The 
California 

SUte 
Uoiveraitv 


University of 
California 


Total 


1976-77 


93 


29 


17 


139 


1977-78 


101 


20 


15 


136 


1978-79 


55 


17 


13 


85 


1979-80 


43 


16 


12 


71 


1980-81 


51 


17 


9 


77 


1981-82 


43 


11 


5 


62 


1982-83 


32 


27 


8 


65 


1983-84 


16 


23 


6 


45 


198485 


25 


22 


4 


51 


1985-86 


27 


9 


7 


43 


1986-87 


26 


19 


5 


50 


1987-88 


15 


21^ 


5' 


41 


1988-89 


6 


22^ 


r 


35 


1989-90 


25 


29* 


12' 


66 



1. Includes one joint doctorat6« 

2. Includes two joint doctorates. 

3* lododestwojoint doctorates and one joint master's. 

4. loclndea one joint doctorate and one K>u)t master's. 

Source: California Postaecondary Education Commission files. 



University, 66 proposals for new programs may be 
the more accurate figure. In either ease, part of the 
increase may be attributable to the grater r^pon- 
sivex^ss of the Chaiu^Ilor's Office of the community 
colleges and its improved program approval proce- 
dures* An attendant reason is the substantial in- 
creaM for both universities. The State University's 
new programs ties the highest numfcm* ever, and 
new programs for the two segments combined reach 
the highest total since the first year of reporting. 

University of California 

The 12 program proposals from the University of 
California listed in Display 3 on pages 21-23 repre- 
sent the highest number from the University in the 
last decade; now that the University is sending all 
baccalaureate degree proposals as information items 
to Commission staff, the data are comparable to 
those provided by the State University. While the 
University campuses at Irvine, Los Angeles, and 
Riverside may have the largest number of projected 
programs, as indicated in Part Two above, their ab- 
sent is notable on this year's list of new programs 
submitt^ for Commission review. The remaining 
general campuses at Berkeley, Davis, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, and Santa Cruz submitted pro- 
grams spanning a number of diverse disciplines, 
each with a unique reason for its implementation 
(apart from meeting the general criteria of student 
demand, societal need, advancement of knowledge, 
and the like used in Commission review). For ex- 
ample, the mol^ular and ceil biology program at 
Berkeley reflects a changing focus in the biological 
sciences. The Santa Cruz program in economics is 
unique not only in the State but in the world, with 
only two programs at Geneva and Stockholm hav- 
ing the same specialization in international eco- 
nomics. And Santa Cruz was the only campus in 
the University of California without a graduate pro- 
gram in anthropology before its listed program was 
approved. 

The California State University 

Where the new programs offered by th ''Jniversity 
all represent more traditional disciplinary areas, 
despite their unique foci, the new programs in the 
State University include both traditional academic 
areas as well as more occupational ones. For exam- 
ple, gerontology, health care administration, and 
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luispitality management would be unheard of as un- 
dergraduate programs in the University of Califor- 
nia, directed as these programs are to particular 
pntfl^sionSt but it is the differentiation of function 
anumg California's segments of higher education 
that give it its strength. 

Eleven of the 19 campuses in the State University 
submitted 29 propc^ls (w new ^grams - 13 of 
them directed toward graduate degrees, including 
two joint doctorates: one in geography with the Uni- 
versity of California and one in educational admin- 
istration with the University of the Pacific. Of 
those programs reviewed, Commission staff primar- 
ily ejcamined those in the health sciences, engineer- 
ing, and computer sciences. Sixteen other proposals 
fell in the category of ^^Information Oidy^ as the pro- 
grams did not appear on the Commission's list of 
projected programs to review. One of these, Teach- 
ing English to Speakers of Other L a ng uages'* - a 
master's degree program developed by the Los An- 
geles campus of the State University, was the first 
degree program of its kind in the system. As such 
programs may serve as models for the future, it 
would be useful if first-time programs were specifi- 
cally brought to the attention of Commission 
staff. 



California Community CMegea 

The path to concurrence for programs fh)m the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges is much less smooth 
than for their university a>unterparts. Of the 25 
new programs listed, more information was asked 
about seven; no action was taken on one because it 
already apprared in the college's catalog as well as 
in the Commission's biennial guide, California Col- 
leges and UfwerBities, 1990: and Commission staff 
did not concur on two. 

The programs bear testament to the diversity of- 
fer^ by the community colleges and signal new de- 
velopments in an increasingly complex workplace. 
A few years ago, specialties like '^Fitness Special- 
ist," ^'Computer Graphics,'' "Electronic Publishing 
Design," and "^Environmental Hazardous Materials 
Technology" simply did not exist, ami the communi- 
ty colleges must be thanked for responding to soci- 
ety's n^ds in these areas. The Environmental Haz- 
ardous Materials Technology Consortium is particu- 
larly noteworthy for its collaboration among the 
eight coUe^ listed and their plans to ex|mid to 24 
by Fall 1992. 
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DISPLAY 3 Proposals for New Programs Receioed by the Comtniasion, July I, 1988, 
to June 30, 19S9 



Date Received 


Caromia 








Joint Doctorates 








9A3/89 


CSU Sacramento/UOP Eduoational Administration 


Ed.D. 


More information; 












5/18/90 


SDSU/UCSB 


Geography 




V/Oncur 


University of California 








7/10/89 


Santa Cruz 


Economics 


Ph.D. 


Concur 


a/1/89 


Davis 


Food Science 


Ph.D. 


Concur 


a/i/s9 


Davis 


Neurobiology 


Ph.D. 


Concur 


a/7/89 


Berkeley 


Molecular and Cell Biology 


M.A./Ph.D. 


Concur 


snfS9 


Santa Barbara 


Musical Arts 


M.M7D.M. 


Concur 


8/14/89 


Berkeley 


Health Services and Policy Analysis Ph.D. 


Concur 


8/28/89 


Santa Barbara 


Computer Science 


M.SVPh.D. 




9/13/89 


San Diego 


Literature 


Ph.D. 




1/17/90 


Santa Cruz 


Anthropology 


M.A./Ph.D. 




4/20/90 


Santa Barbara 


Communication 


Ph.D. 




5/1/90 


San Diego 


Chemistry 


B.S. 


Tnf/i^TTisi f inn rnilv 

iiuuriiicivii/ri uniy 


The California State University 






7/19/89 


San Jose 


Gerontology 


M.S 


Concur 


8/2/89 


Fullerton 


Biochemistry 


B.S. 


Information only 


8/7/89 


San Diego 


International Business 


B A. 


Information only 


8/10/89 


Pomona 


Management (External Degree) 


M.S. 


Concur 


8/21/89 


San Francisco 


Geology 


B.S. 


Information only 


9/22/89 


San Francisco 


Japanese 


M.A. 


Information only 


10/5/89 


Sacramento 


Asian Studies 


B.A. 


Information only 


11/22/89 


Long Beach 


Health Care Administration 


M.S. 


More info/Concur 


11/27/89 


San Francisco 


Engineering 


M.S. 


Concur 


12/4/89 


Chico 


Journalism 


B.A. 


Information only 
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DISPLAY 3 Coruinued 



DateReCTived Camona Pfogtam Dgg^a) Pc<=^° 

The California State University (continued) 



12/4/89 




MrSyKUO iOgy 


M S 


Information onlv 


12/4/89 


Fresno 


Animal Sciences 




inzormauon umy 


12/4/89 


Fresno 


Food and Nutritional Sder^ces 


B.S. 


Information only 


12/4/89 


Fresno 


Plant Science 


B.S. 


Information only 


12/4/89 


Northridge 


Biolosjr 


B.S. 


Information only 


12/11/89 


San Francisco 


Hospitality Management 


B.S. 


Information only 


1/25/90 


Northridge 


Biochemistry 


B.S. 


Information only 


1/30^0 


San Diego 


Public Health/Environmental 










Health Scien^ 


M.S. 


Concur 




Los Angeles 


Teaching English to 










opea&ers ox v/xner u&nguaijra 


M A 


Information onlv 


^2^ 


Sacramento 


Liberal Arts 






3/8/90 


Fresno 


Interior Design 


B.A. 


Information only 


3/16/90 


San Luis Obispo 


Music 


B.A. 


Concur 


5/4/90 


Chico 


Computer Information 


B.S. 


Concur 






Systems 






5^/90 


San Jose 


Chemistry 


M.A. 


Information only 


6/8/90 


Sacramento 


Gerontology 


B.S. 


Concur 


6/25/90 


Fresno 


Computer Science 


M.S. 


Concur 


6/27/90 


San Luis Obispo 


Electronic Engineering Technology 


B.S. 


Concur 



California Community Colleges 



7/3/89 


Irvine Valley 


Fitness Specialist 


A,A7Cert, 


More information 


7/5/89 


Bakersfleld 


Clothing and Textiles 


A,A7Cert, 


More information 


7/5/89 


Bakersfield 


Technical Theater 


A.A7Cert, 


More information 


9/7/89 


Antelope Valley 


Computer Graphics 


A.A7A.S7Cert. 


Concur 


10/1/89 


Southwestern 


Air Trafiic Control 


A.A. 


Information only 


10/1/89 


Southwestern 


Library Research Skills 


Non^egree credit 


Information only 


1/31/90 


Bakersfteld 


Human Services 


A.A./A.S. 


Concur 


2/16/90 


Coastline 


International Business 


Certificate 


Concur 


Z/ld'SO 


Cosumnes 


Marketing Communication- 


A.A7A,S7Cert. 


Not concur 


2/16/90 


Cosumnes 


Medical Records Technician . 


A.A7A.S7Cert, 


Concur 


2/16/90 


Cypress 


Computer Graphics 


A.A./A.S7Cert. 


More information 


2/16/90 


Cypress 


Electronic Publishing Design 


A.A./A.S7Cert. 


More information 
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DISPLAY 3 Concluded 





Cnmtnifl 


pTOflrafn 


Deoreels) 


Dedsioa 


California Community Colleges (continued) 






2/16/90 


Moonmrk 


Radiologic Technology 


A,A. 


Concur 


2/16/90 


Victor Valley 


Construction Technology 


A.A7Cert, 


Concur 


2/16/90 


Victor Valley 


Drafting Technology 


A.A7Cert. 


More information 


/on 


Gavilan 


Paralegal 


A.ATCert. 


More information 


6/1/90 


Barstow 


Cosmetology 


A.A./Cert 


Concur 


6/1/90 


Merced 


Philosophy 


A.A, 


Concur 


6/1/90 


Cerro Coso 


Quality Assurance 


A.AVCert. 


Concur 


6/26/90 


Alan Hancock 


International Studies 


A.A. 


Concur 


6/2^0 


Cerritos 


Jai»nese 


A,A. 


Not concur/ 






Approved later 
by Chancellor's 
uiiice 


6/25/90 


Environmental Hazardous Environmental Hazardous 


A.A7Cert. 






Materials Technology 


Materials Technology 








Consortium* 








6/25/90 


Fresno 


Building Safety 


A.S7Cert. 


Concur 




and Code Administration 


6/25/90 


Los Angeles Mission 


Legal Assistant/Paralegal 


A.A7Cert. 


No action 


6/25/90 


Los Angeles Pierce 


Religious Studies 


A,A. 


Concur 


• Indod^ Bakersfleid^ Cosunmes River, Fremo, Fallerton. Merced, Oxnard, San Mateo, and We»t L08 Angel 


BS colleges. 



Source: California Postaecondary Education Commission staff files. 
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A Review of Existing Academic Programs 



COLLEGES and universities regularly conduct 
evaluations of their courses and pn^rams to asross, 
among other indices, their quality, relevance, and 
&mts. According to Barak's 1982 study, over 80 per- 
cent of all alleges and universities and most higher 
education agencies or boards in the country employ 
some sort of program review. Although the focus of 
these reviews used to be quite limited (a university 
might review only its graduate programs, for exam- 
ple, while a community allege might review only 
its vocational programs in response to federal man* 
datra), program reviews today are both more en- 
compassing and systematic. 

Existing programs at all levels are reviewed for 
many different purposes and can involve a wide va- 
riety of ii^lividaals ranging from faculty members 
both inside and outside the institution, administr. - 
tors, and students to alumni, trustees, and state 
bMiTd members. The most common and legitimate 
forms of program review are formative or summa- 
tive, although some are conducted for public rela- 
tions purposes or for the sheer exercise of power; 
these latter are fortunately rare (Barak and Breier, 
1990, pp. 3-4), Suraessful reviews are most likely to 
be those based on principles of fairness, comprehen- 
siveness, timeliness, good communication, objectiv- 
ity, credibility, and utility (ibid., p. 5). 



Review schedules in the segments 

All campuses in the University of California and 
the California State University have established 
five- to seven-year schedules for the review of exist- 
ing programs. Appendix G lists the programs, 
areas, and organized research units reviewed in 
both universities during 1989-90. 

The nine campuses of the University of California 
scheduled 191 reviews, completing 113 or 59 per- 
cent of them - ranging from 33 at Davis and 24 at 
Lob Angeles to three at San Francisco. Compari- 
sons between the two segments or even within the 
University of California itself are difficult to make, 
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however^ because one ^mpus may list its reviews 
discipline by discipline where another may review 
an entire schooU yet count it as one review. While 
the quality of the review process, then, does not nec- 
essarily reside in the number of reviews completed^ 
a hi^ proportion of protxacted reviews particu- 
larly revievi^ extending over at least two years as 
has ocetirred at San Diego - must raise questions 
about the review process and its timely rompletion. 

The 19 campuses of the State University, on the 
other hand, schedule a total of 230 reviews and 
completed 175, or 76 percent of them. The Hay- 
ward, Humboldt, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, San Francisco, and San 
Luis Obispo campuses submitted summaries for the 
full implement of programs they had scheduled, 
while the other ^mpuses submitted summaries for 
some proportion of ^em. 

There is as yet no comi^rable data on the number of 
program reviews occurring in the California Com- 
munity Colleges, but the study recently completed 
by the Chancellor's Office appears to be a first step 
in obtaining such information for the future. 



The process at the University of California 

Each fall, staff from the Office of the President in 
the University of California prepares and sends a 
report on the review of existing academic programs 
and research units to the Commission, campus 
chancellors, and academic vice chancellors. That 
document includes the reason for each review, the 
composition of the review team, the criteria used, 
and the major findings and recommendations gen- 
erated by each review. It also includes a summary 
of any actions taken by the campuses to implement 
recommendations made in previous years' reviews. 
These added sections contribute a sense of continu- 
ity by ensuring that continuing attention is paid to 
the concerns raised in the past. 

In the University of California, program reviews oc- 
cur for a number of rea^ns. Most take place be- 



cause they are regularly ^eduled reviews, while 
some are mandated by polid^ ami procedure con- 
cerning organized research institutes, involve ex- 
perimental fm^rams, are done for accreditation 
purpo^, prompted by low enrollments, Inidated by 
the dean, respcmd to specific criticisms of the pro- 
gram, or occur tecause of the requirement that each 
newly amoved graduate a c a demic program be k*e- 
viewed within four years of the date of first enroll- 
ments« The reviews are conducted by internal fac- 
ulty committees or by external review panels cho- 
sen from academia and sometimes industry. 



Processes at the California State University 

The State University Trustees' decision in 1971 to 
require periodic review of academic programs and 
each campus to develop its own review policies and 
procures was among the fu^t actions of its kind in 
the country. Since that time, simunaries of campi^ 
program reviews have been provided annually to 
the Tnistees, and those summaries serve as the 
Commission's data source for this series of reports* 

Since Trustee policy called on each campus to devel- 
op its own criteria and procedures, the resulting 
processes are highly diverse, and the purposes and 
usesofprogramreview vary by campus. This diver- 
sity notwithstanding, most program reviews begin 
with a departmental self-study addressing specific 
topics and questions and sometimes including sur- 
veys of students, faculty, and alumni. When com- 
pleted, the self-study may be submitted to the dean 
of the appropriate school, the academic vice presi- 
dent, ami the Ao^emic Senate. In some instances, 
a memorandimi of understanding or plan of action 
is developed* An external team or individual re- 
viewer may also be invited to campus to review the 
self-sttidy; interview students, faculty, and admin- 
is^tors; and report on program strengths and weak- 
nesses. At present, 13 State University campuses 
bring in external revie^rers for each program and 
two for some programs. Current budget constraints 
may unfortunately force the campuses to reevaluate 
these consultant-oriented reviews. 

Because each campus develo}^ its own criteria and 
procedures, there is no single model for program re- 
view. Campuses are required only to establish a 
formal schedule ofreview and report the results. As 
noted abo^e, some campuses do not use external re- 



viewers. Some employ a two-^ar rather than one- 
year prora^ Some review all programs in a single 
school at OM time rather than a rariety of disciplin- 
ary areas. A particularly promising approach taken 
by son^ campuses is a more thorough integration of 
program review with program planning and cam- 
pus budgeting* This academic year, for example, 
program review at Long Beach will be firmly linked 
with its strategic planning process. Copies of pro- 
gram review reports will be forwarded to the Finan- 
cial AfiEairs Couxudl, and the Ofiice of the Provost 
will conduct program review hearings with the var- 
ious deans prior to the campi^'s resource planning 
process in the sprix^. At these hearings, deans will 
be expected to respond to questions about funding 
relative to the results of the program reviews. At 
Northhdge as well, university curricultmi commit- 
tees address curriculum proposals from depart- 
ments in the context of program review rea>mmen' 
dations, and San Luis Obispo uses its reviews as a 
basis for planning. 

In addition to these institutional processes and goals, 
program reviews can be tied to other educational 
functions. The California State University's Advi- 
sory Committee on Student Outcomes Assessment 
r^ommended that program review be used to im- 
plement student outcomes assessment measures: 

The admin^tration of each CSU campus should 
assist academic depiartments in (a) collecting, 
analyzing, and reporting information about 
current and former studente' characteristics, 
development and attainment of degree and pro* 
gram goals, (b) better utilizing data currently 
collected by the campus, and (c) incorporating 
these outcome measures in academic program 
review (1991, p. 1). 

Beginning this academic year, the Dominguez Hills 
campus has made student outcomes assessment an 
integral and important part Oi its academic pro- 
gram review process. Five faculty members attend- 
ed the Student Outcomes Assessment Conference 
sponsored by the American Association of Higher 
Education during the summer of 1990; on-site work- 
shops are being developed for other faculty; and the 
campus Academic Affairs OfUce plans to provide as- 
signed time for faculty involved in the development 
of department assessment activities. 

In a similar vein, the Advisory Committee to Study 
Graduate Education in the California Stete Univer- 



sity has urged each campus to use regular program 
review and evaluation to assess the quality of its 
graduate programs, specifically noting that the 
**evaluation design should ensure that the graduate 
program is given specific attention saturate from 
the other ofiferings of the departaient" and that the 
"program review guidelines now used at each cam- 
pus should be reviewed axKi revised to incorporate 
the specific criteria and indirators of quality set 
forth** in the State University's Graduate Education 
study. 

Given the Commission's historic interest in araess, 
as well as its upcoming study on the joint doctorate, 
it may also be worth mentioning that many review 
summaries mention the need for a particular de- 
partment to increase the diversity of its faculty or of 
its student majors and to focus its attention on cur- 
ricular modifications that are responsive to diversi- 
ty - or to commend a department for already doing 
so. In addition^ six of the program review summar- 
ies from three campuses incli^ recommendations 
for the development of additional joint doctoral de- 
grra programs. While there is absolutely no amur- 
ance that such recommendations will become any- 
thing more than a gleam in the reviewer's eye, it is 
informative to catch sight of the gleam. 

Although Barak found in 1982 that only 2 percent 
of the nation's colleges and universities conducting 
program reviews had conducted a systematic evalu- 
ation of their review process, the California State 
University has clearly exceeded this standard. I^- 
vised program review guidelines are being imple- 
mented this year at the Bakersfield campus, includ- 
ing the requirement for an external consultant, the 
establishment of a University Program Review Cora- 
mittoe, and more detailed expectations for program 
review documents. In 1988*90, an ad hoc committee 
reviewed Hayward's process and recommended a 
number of changes. Most were adopted, including 
replacing their two-year process with a one-year re- 
view. A m^'or study of program review ;M>licies and 
procedures is currently imderway at Pomona; San 
Jose notes that its newly implemented program 
planning procedures are working effectively; and 
San Luis Obispo used its new guidelines only for the 
second time in reviewing the programs under study 
in this report. 

According to the most recent item on academic 
planning and program review in the Trustees' 
March 1991 agenda, growing campus interest in 



program review has prompted the Chancellor's Of- 
dee to supplement the annual report submitted to 
the Board of Trustees with information on campus 
procures and processes, which it will then have 
bound and disMbute to the rampuses. This volume 
will also include chapters on integrating program 
review, assessn^nt, and accreditation; the use of ex- 
ternal reviewers; ami incentives, funding, and the 
uses <^ program review. (An outline for the volume 
appears in Appendix H.) 



Results of the processes 
at the two universities 

The sununary program review reports of the Uni- 
versity of California and the California State Uni- 
versity reveal the richness and diversity of the aca- 
demic enterprise and the seriousness with which the 
campuses generally take their responsibility to de- 
termine curricular quality and effectiveness. This 
section would be incomplete without some indica- 
tion of the reviews' readability, interest, and impor- 
tance in terms of what they can tell us about a par- 
ticular departanent and Held and implicitly about 
higher education as a whole. Consider these four 
examples: 

The reviewers concluded that the . . . Depart- 
ment is one of the l^st in the country, ranking 
in the top five nationally; it differs from most 
other departments, because its programs are 
strongly influenced by its location in the Col- 
lege of ... . It is a leader in broadening the pro- 
gram from . . . into new directions, such as . . . 
and biotechnology. The faculty is highly distin- 
guished, but needs to diversify in terms of gen- 
der and ethnicity. The reviewers recommend 
that: major continuing efforts be expended to 
diversify the department's faculty in terms of 
gender and ethnicity; a detailed review of mi- 
nority and women applicants for positions in 
the past five years be conducted to determine 
why none were hired; it continue to revamp its 
curriculum and report on the effect of the revi- 
sion in the spring, 1992; the department offer 
financial support to foreign graduate students 
and occasionally to some of its best undergrad- 
uate students in order to recruit the best possi- 
ble student body for quality and diversity; and 
the department think about being more flexible 
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vdth regard to its current policy of not admit- 
ting (campus) undergraduate students to its 
graduate programs. 

1. The program was found to have much poten- 
tial; however, it was recommended that the 
structure be re-examined to consider mak- 
ing it only a Ph.D. program, and make cur- 
ricular reform^ and more stringent admis- 
sions procedures. 

2. A new chair should be appointed. 

3. Faculty support must demonstrated. 

4. Approval was withheld pending appoint* 
meat of a new chair and satisfactory re- 
spox^ to the recommendations. 

# 

.... The faculty of the department was a>m- 
mended for: the reaccreditation of the under- 
graduate program by . , . ; implementing cur- 
ricular changes reflecting the changing trends 
in . . . practice; developing and publidsing a 
new course rotation plan for students; involv- 
ing students actively in professional societies; 
participating In the . . . a>mpetition and other 
applied student/facuity/stafiT projects; increas- 
ing the amoimt of external funding for research 
equipment and projects; and acquiring micro- 
computers for faculty offices and laboratories. 
Recommendations included: implement ways 
to improve the written and oral communication 
skills of students; implement the department 
recniitment plan; encourage more faculty in* 
volvement in retention activities through col- 
laboration in areas related to the discipline - 
e.g., ethics, environmental topics; enhance re- 
cent curricular efforts; a>nduct a study of the 
M,S. program using external reviewers within 
the nfxt two years, and include external review 
of the M.S. program for their next program re- 
view; continue integration of the computer us* 
age into the curriculum; recruit qualified Afri- 
can-American, Latino, and female faculty; de- 
velop long range plans consistent with the in- 
stitutional and departmental mission state- 
ment and reflecting curricular, faculty hiring 
and other programmatic goals; continue to pur- 
sue additional funding. 



The department « . . 1^ suffered from the 
general decUne d interest in sciences since the 
late 1^0*8 and the I970's. As a consequence, 
its enrollmente and fTEs have declined at both 
the lower and upper dividon level. By contrast, 
graduate level enrollment has increased 12 per- 
cent. The strengths of the department of ... in* 
dude: capable and dedicated leackrship; highly 
trained and broadly knowledgeable faculty; 
reoxgnition of the important of faculty-student 
cooperation in research; and intelligent cur- 
ricular planning. Ci^ weaknesses include: 
persistent low enrollments that r^i^ the de- 
partn^nt's faculty allocation and threaten to 
restrict ite ability to carry specialized courses; a 
serious shortage of spa^ fcHr teaching and for 
research; a lack of research time and funds; and 
a lack of important new equipment and the in- 
creasing obsolescence of current equipment. 

The program review summaries or accounte of fol- 
low-up activities sometimes reveal that admissions 
to a {Muticular program have been suspended until 
a department's problems have been successfully re- 
solved or that a re-review is called for or that a de- 
partment has been placed on prokuitionary status. 
It is rare that they result in programs actually 
ing disrontinued, however. This is not surprising 
given that probably less than 5 percent of the pro- 
grams reviewed at a given institution are ever ter- 
minated, and tiiese are most likely unproductive 
and inactive ""jmper programs'' that are listed in the 
catalog and offered by faculty from another pro- 
gram area that is more productive, therefore involv- 
ing little savings as a result of their demise (Barak 
and Breier, 1990, p. 62). In 1989-90, the University 
discontinued six academic programs and one orga- 
nized research unit: the individual major in the Col- 
lege of Engineering, Davis; the non-degree pre- 
forestry program in the College of Agricultural and 
Environmental Sciences, Davis; geochemistry ( B S J, 
UCLA; nonrenewable natural resources (B.S.), UCLA; 
Russian linguistics (B.A.), UCLA; the reading spe- 
cialist credential program at Riverside: and the So- 
cial Process Research Institute at Santa Barbara. 
In the California State University, although a num- 
ber of the reviews refer to declining enrollments 
and degree production, only the master's degree 
program in cybernetic systems at San Jose will be 
terminated. 
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Although the primary goal of program review 
should certainly be p»^ram im|m>vement rather 
than disconfintmnce, it does appropriate, espe^ 
dally in this time of declining Qpical resourros, 
evaluate programs very carefiUly in view of an in- 
stitution's minion, student demand, societal need, 
and other indices. The Maryland Higher Education 
Commission, a<:ting in its regulatory capacity, re* 
cently imposed new restrictioi^ on colleges and uni- 
versities seeking to add academic programs. New 
programs may be added only if they meet a oitical 
regional or statewide need and if institutions show 
they are paying for them by discontinuing or reduc- 
ing the financing of other programs or with funds 
from outside sources. This **start one/stop one" ap- 
proach may be considered a rather draconian mea- 
s\u^, but a spokesman for the commi^on explained 
that it was a reaction to the current financial situa- 
tion in the state and that he expected the policy to 
remain in effect for the foreseeable futiire iChvni- 
cle of Higher EducaHon, March 20, 1991, p. A 28). 



The prmress at the California 
Community Colleges 

The Commission's program review report of October 
8, 1978 - 13 years ago - stated that '^it seems likely 
that more of the information necessary for evaluat- 
ing curricular review procedures within the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges will become available dur- 
ing the coming year.** 

Since 1983, when recommendations were first in- 
cluded in this series of Commission reports, the 
Commission has annually requested the Chancel- 
lor's Office of the California Community Colleges to 
provide a summary of program review activities on 
each campus for the preceding academic year. 

Last year, the Commission asked the Chancellor's 
OfHce of the Community Colleges to survey a sam- 
ple of colleges about their program review policies 
and procedures ard submit those data to the Com- 
mission for this year's report, adding that compre- 
hensive information about progranv- review in the 
two-year colleges would be expected thereafter. 

Recent major progress 

On March 4, 1991, the Chancellor's Office submit- 
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ted a detailed, eon^)rehensive, usefUl, conceptually 
thoughtful, and well-written report. Instructional 
Prognwi Review in California Community Colleges ^ 
to Commiraion staff. The report documents how in- 
structional program review occurs in the alleges, 
and because of its importance the study's method- 
ology and m^jor findings are summarized below. 

Two developments in the Chancellor's Ofiice fortu- 
itously coincided with last year's Commi^ion's re- 
quest 

1. The Educational Standards and Evaluation Unit 
identified the fioed to study local program re- 
view as a way to meet its own responsibilities for 
curriculum oversight as defined in statute and 
regulation; and 

2. The Community College Reform Act of 1988 (AB 
1725), focused attention on program review by 
requiring an accountability report from the col- 
leges. 

Thus empowered to involve itself more directly in 
the process of curricular review than has been its 
practiw heretofore, the Chancellor's Office sent a 
memo (Appendix D in De<^mber 1990 to all colleges 
requesting information on program review policies, 
proradures, and schedules and asking them to sub- 
mit any review format, questionnaire, or instru* 
ment which had been adopts. 

Responses to the survey 

The request went to 107 colleges, including the San 
Francisco Centers, a noncredit institution. By Feb- 
ruary 16, the Chancellor's Office had received 82 re- 
sponses representing 91 colleges for an 85 percent 
respond rate. (By the end of March, only one col- 
lege had not responded, and the data are being up- 
dated by Chancellor's Office staff.) The findings in 
this report are based, however, upon the earlier re- 
sponses. 

Subtracting four inadequate cr ambiguous re- 
sponses for a universe of 78 responses representing 
85 colleges, the survey indicates that approTcimately 
72 percent of the community colleges possess for- 
mal, developed program review processes, while 28 
I^rcent do not. Most of the "no process"* responses 
were of two types: (1) some colleges believe that on- 
going administrative processes like class schedul- 
ing, budgeting, catalog preparation, planning, and 
the like, suffice for program review, but (2) the vast 



o^jority indicated that they were in some stage of 
fermoiating a program review process or in&':ru- 
ment The substantial number <tf these latter a>l* 
leges may be a result of the particular attention 
now paid to program evaluation by the Accrediting 
Commission for Commtmity and Junior Colleges of 
the Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
through Standard 2B.2 that states: 

The institution engages in periodic review of 
program and departoiental quality and effec- 
tiveness under clearly specified and demonstra- 
bly implemented procedures. The process is 
based on ciurent qualitative and quantitative 
data which are used to assess strengths and 
weaknesses in achieving program purposes and 
projected outcomes. 

Findings from the survey 

The Chancellor's Office report posits several gener- 
alizations about the responses that can be para- 
phrased as follows: 

1. There is no consistency of format or language 
amoi^ the materials received which made anal- 
ysis difficult with every in^^tution seemii^ to 
invent a program review process for itself. 

2. A large number of colleges said their processes 
were undergoing m^jor change, including some 
who had suspended reviews. 

3. In many colleges, program review is overseen by 
a committee usually with diverse representation 
and part of the governance structure of the insti- 
tution. 

4. The use of program review results is a difficult 
issue on some campuses. 

5. Many colleges review some combination of in- 
structional programs, student services (e g., 
coun^ling), and administrative operations (e.g., 
admissions and records). Policies and proce- 
dures are often written to cover both instruction 
and services but review instruments le^ often. 

6. A number of responses indicated that in addition 
to regular reviews, there exists a more Intensive 
type of review that is triggered by such factors as 
a severe decline ^'n productivity or major enroll- 
ment growth. 
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7. AltlK)ughstafiracarued a checklist of components 
that were found in each submission, the list 
could not begin to accommodate the complexity 
and difierenees among the r^ponses. 

8. In those colleges who specific how often pro- 
gram review occurred, about one-third reviews 
programs every five years, somewhat less than a 
third reviews all programs annually, and some- 
what more than a third reviews programs on a 
cycle somewhere between every year and every 
fi^ years. 

After reading many of Uie policies and procedures, 
Chanrallor's Office staff characterized four genres 
or types of program review that served initially as a 
sorting device and later to facilitate discussion: (1) 
the producdvity model, (2) the planning model,(3) 
the directive a^reditation model, and (4) the nondi- 
rective awreditation model. Although the categor- 
ies are not mutiially exclusive, it was possible to 
sort the responses by the one approach that ap- 
peared to be most marked in a i»rticular college's 
review iHt)cedur^. The following descriptions of 
each genre are taken almost verbatim from the re- 
port. 

The productivity model: The productivity model fo- 
c\ises on the numl^r of Weekly Student Contact 
Hours (WSCH), Average Daily Attendance Units 
(ADA), and/or amount of revenue generated by the 
program compared to the number of full-time- 
equivalent faculty meml^rs (PTE) and/or program 
costs. This model al^ compares the program's per- 
formanra to the college average and/or statewide 
average for similar programs and oilen to a goal fig- 
ure. 

The planning model: The planning model focuses 
on the program's future as much as, or even more 
than, its {^t. It typically emphasizes requests for 
changes in the level of staffing, program budget, 
equipment and supplies, and support services, as 
well as requests for expanded or improved facilities. 
It also typically emphasizes how the program will 
address institutional priorities. 

The accreditation models: The accreditation models 
usually state the purposes of the review in broader, 
more general terms than the productivity or plan- 
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ning models. They resenAle an accreditation report 
in that they typically cover a considerable breadth 
of standards or criteria, including curriculum rel- 
evance, teaching methodologies, student outcomes, 
faculty perceptions, linkages to other entities, and 
the like. This genre generally calls for narrative 
discussion of statistical data and includes both self- 
study and validation processes. 

• The directive accreditation model includes a rela- 
tively long list of specific indicators to be ad- 
dressed for each standard or criterion and gener- 
ally calls for more research or data. 

• The nondirective accreditation model employs a 
shorter list of standards or criteria and asks more 
subjectively worded questions about how well the 
program is succeeding regarding each. 

The report continues with a fuller discussion of each 
category or genre, using examples of program re- 
view documents from specific colleges to elucidate 
each. It then moves into the special case of voca- 
tional program evaluation in the immunity col- 
leges, pointing out that the system received over 
$32 million from the federal government in 1988-89 
to improve the quality of its vocational education 
and that the Perkins Act contains a number of dif- 
ferent and ambiguous requirements for the evalua- 
tion ofprograms supported by these funds. One sec- 
tion of the act requires an assessment of vocational 
programs by the State every two years; another re- 
quires assurances that at least 20 percent of eligible 
recipients are evaluated every year; while yet an- 
other section requires, without specifying a sched- 
ule, that measures be developed for determining 
whether the programs and the skills tau^t reflect 
a realistic assessment of the labor market needs of 
the State. 

Beyond these federal requirements, there is also a 
State law that requires each community college dis- 
trict to review every vocational program initiated 
after 1979 every two years and to terminate those 
programs that are not effectively meeting docu- 



mented labor market needa. Despite these man- 
dates, the State Auditor General concluded in 1987 
that "Community college districts ... do not always 
complete the evaluations of courses and programs, 
as required by law." 

The Chancellor's OfiRce Vocational Education Unit 
submits an annual performance report to Washing- 
ton in partial satisfaction of the requirements in the 
federal act. Instructional Program Review in Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges characterizes these an- 
nual performance reports as one of the few sources 
of statewide program evaluation information for the 
community alleges. It also describes a series of ef- 
forts undertaken by the Chancellor's OfRce to fulfill 
all the program review requirements of federal and 
State law regarding vocational education. 

The report then ends with a series of recommenda- 
tions having to do with continuing to study instruc- 
tional program review, distribution of the final ver- 
sion of the report, construction of one or more exem- 
plary program review models that can be voluntar- 
ily adopted by colleges^ exploring the technical 
means for gathering actual results from local pro- 
gram reviews, the desirability of standardized pro- 
cedures and instruments for all colleges within a 
multi-college district, and sharing of reports be- 
tween the Vocational Education Unit and the Edu- 
cational Standards and Evaluation Unit in the Chan- 
cellor's Office. 

Instructional Program Review in California Com- 
munity Colleges is clearly a baseline study. Possible 
definitional, conceptual, and methodological prob- 
lems notwithstanding, it is the first comprehensive 
attempt to obtain and to analyze in any systematic 
way information about program review in the com- 
munity colleges. The Commission ^ully supports 
this break-through effort and encourages the Chan- 
cellor's Office to continue its work in the area so 
that the Chancellor's Office can report to the Com- 
mission those programs reviewed each year by each 
college and the results of those reviews, 
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Recommendations 



THIS FINAL PART of the report is divided into two 
sections^ the first of whieh deals with the r^ponses 
of the segments to II of the 13 recommendations 
mode in last year's report The serand section focus- 
es on the remaining two recommendations - both 
concerned with the need for a statewide interseg* 
mental plannii^ ft^mework. This year's new rec- 
ommendations are highlighted in bold. For refer- 
ence, a copy of last year's recommendations may be 
fomid as Appendix J. 



Progress and follow-up 

on last year's recommendations 

Recommendation One: Pn^ected programs 
from sample of community colleges in 1991 
and comprehensiw information in 1992 
and thermfter. 

As noted on page 8 of Part Two of this report, the 
Chancellor's Ofiice did not provide this information 
but has a^ured the Commission staff that its work 
on program identification and a new Program Stan- 
dards Handbook will enable it to mrat this gMl in 
the future. Therefore, the Commis^on requests 
that the first component of this recommenda* 
tiout data from a sample of colleges^ be submit- 
ted for the 1992 report and the second compo- 
nentp comprehensive data, for the 1^3 Com- 
mission report 

Recommendation Two: Statewide 
intersegmental planning framework. 

This recommendation is discussed at length on 
pages 35-36 below. 

Recommendation Three: 
Quarterly reports from segments. 

In a March 7, 1991, memo from the OfHce of the 
President, the University of California has agreed 
to send Commission staff those monthly status re- 
ports they already prepare on new program propos- 



als. ThBse will be in ackiition to the quarterly re- 
ports on anemic program chan^ which are al- 
ready transmitted to Commission. The Califor- 
nia State University has been i»iividing a status re- 
port on new program proposals at appror' iiately 
monthly intervals. While the Chasieelloi ^ Office 
of the California Community Colleges has pro- 
vided oral raports to the Intersegmentel Pro- 
gram Review Council, the Commission re* 
quests that written quarterly reports on the 
status of aV. new pr<^am proposals also be 
submitted. 

Recommendation Four: Information-only 
ckUa from the Uniuersity of California. 

The University began complying with this request 
in May 1990, thus giving the Commission compara- 
ble data on new programs from both universities* 

Recommendation Five: Sufficient 
documentation in proposals. 

The California State University plans to develop a 
new proposal format for graduate degree programs 
by Summer 1991, incorporating some new itemis as 
a result of the rerommendations in the study of 
graduate education in the State University. This 
work, together with that undertaken to arrive at an 
intersegmental planning fr^^mewo^k, may serve as 
a model for all segments. The State Univerr ity Is 
asked to share its ideas and approaches with 
the other segments through the Intersegmental 
Program Review Council* whose work on re* 
vising Adelines and procedures noted below 
should include ways of improving the docu* 
mentation submitted by the segments in pro- 
posals for new programs^ 

Recommendation Six: Early monitoring 
of programs with which the Commission 
has concurred with reluctance. 

The California State University has complied fully 
with this recommendation, agreeing to collect infor- 
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mation about the program under consideration 
within two years of implementation* The Universi- 
ty of Callfbrma has resq»nded that it will depend on 
its regular program reviews rather than imple- 
menting early reviews* Commission staff has ron* 
eluded that it is premature to require the California 
Community Colleges to comply with this recom- 
mendation until its own responsibilities for pro- 
gram review have been more fully developed. The 
segments* responses to this recommendation are 
discussed more fully on pages 18-19 of Part Three 
above. 

RMommendation Seven: Assumnce 
that all programs in the unwersities 
can be reviewed every five to seven years. 

It appears that the Chancellor's Oflfice of the Cali- 
fornia State University has a well-developed proc- 
ess in place to ensure timely review of programs by 
the campuses, including a new datalmse which will 
more easily permit identifiration of intervals be- 
tween program reviews. The response from the 
University of California does not indicate any 
mechanism at the systemwide level to enstire regu- 
lar and timely review. Given the protracted nature 
of the review process on some campuses, as well as 
the large number of programs that necessarily exist 
in a comprehensive university today, Commission 
staff question if the entire curriculum can indeed be 
reviewed every five to seven years. Therefore* the 
Commission requests that the University of 
California report next year on whether review 
of the curriculum can occur in that time span 
on every campus* 

Recommendation Eight: RevisionJ completion 
of segmental guidelines on program review. 

As noted on page 27 in Part Four of this report, the 
Caiifomia State University is issuing a report on 
program review to its campuMS later this year. The 
University has risponded that its guidelines will be 
compiled as staff time becomes available. As stated 
in last year's report, the Handbook for the Coordi- 
nating Committee on Graduate Affairs needs revi- 
sion, along with a program review handbook origi- 
nally issued by the OfJice of the President over ten 
years ago. The Commission's report also stated: 
This elemental step may encoura^ increase ef- 
fectiveness and consistency of a process that while 
depending to a great extent on campus initiative 
and con(»m can also benefit from guidance and di- 



rection from a central source, and the Commission 
stnH^y supports si^h an effort.^ Tterefbre, the 
Commissloa renews its request that revision of 
both UnivM^ty documents be niMie a high pri- 
ority by iHHh the Academic Senate and the Of- 
fice of Uie Prraident 

Recommendation Nine: Program review policies 
and procedures from a sam^ple of community 
colleges in 1^1 and comprehenaiue 
infbrmaHon thereafter 

As discussed extensively in Section Four, pages 29- 
31 of this report, the Chancellor's Ofitlra of the Caii- 
fomia Community Colleges compiled data from all 
the colleges about how program review is done and 
is beginning a process to continue its work so that it 
meet not only the spirit but the letter of this rec- 
ommendation. The Commission strongly urges 
the Chancellor's Office to move expeditiously 
on the recommendations in the Community 
C<meges program review report. Further* the 
Commission u^es Chancellor's Office staff to 
UM the expertise of the Intersegmental Pro- 
gram Review Council in determining how to 
put into place a reporting mechanism both 
ftrom the <mrapus^ and to the Commission re- 
garding program review. 

Recommendation Ten: Systemwide reviews. 

The University is currently engaged in a systematic 
multi-year review of professional education pro- 
grams. Reviews of management, law, engineering, 
and education are either in progress or about to be- 
gin; staff reviews of smaller professional education 
programs are also in progress. As previously noted 
in this report, the Caiifomia State University re- 
cently completed a study on its engineering pro- 
grams. Current plans are to hire a consultant dur- 
ing the Spring 1991 term to report on the fine and 
performing, arts in the State University as part of 
an intersegmental review of this area. The Chan- 
cellor's Office of the California Community Colleges 
states that this recommendation has been regularly 
carried out by the Division of Vocational Education 
and Employer Based Training, submitting as exam- 
pies studies on agriculture and natural resources 
and associate degree in nursing programs. It says 
also that the effectiveness of any effort to do pro- 
gram review by the Chancellor's Office (presumably 
beyond that already done by the vocational educa- 
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tion unit) depends on completion of the program 
identification efibrt described earlier, of which the 
implementation of the Managemrat Information 
System is a key elemrat The segmental offices 
shauld continue to undertake as many system- 
wide reviews as int^nal resource allow and 
eondnue to discuss the results of these reviews 
with the Intersegmental Program Review Coun* 
cil in the interest <^ long-range planning. 

Recommendation EUuen: 
Intersegmental program reviews. 

This rerammendation is related to the statewide in* 
tersegmental planning framework discussed below. 

Recommendation Twelve: Academic program 
planning and review in selected sample of 
independent colleges and wUuersities, 

As reported on page 2 in Part One of this docu* 
menfi* the Commission staff plans to undertake 
this activity latOT this spring and has obtained 
the explicit support and assistance of the Presi- 
dent of the Association of Independent Califor- 
nia Colleges and Universities in the effort. 

Recommendation Thirteen: 
Report on progress of segments. 

The responses of the segments to last year's recom- 
mendations constitute this section of the report. 
Commission staff should report progress on 
this year's recommendations in the 1992 report 



Statewide intersegmental 
planning ft^amework 

Two years ago, the 1989 report in this series re- 
viewed the Commission's evolving role in program 
evaluation and suggested that after 12 yearly re- 
ports about the topic, it seemed reasonable to pause 
for some historical stock-taking. It encouraged the 
development of a context for thinking about pro- 
gram review in relation to the Commission's other 
priorities and in light of the State's needs and asked 
somewhat rhetorically how program evaluation ' 
all segments could be better linked to long-range 
strategic planning, budgeting, coordination accredi- 
tation, institutional research, and economic devel- 



opment issues* The report recommended that in the 
inters of clarifying and focusing the Commission's 
role that staff eicplore how its program evaluation 
fimction mi^t be strengthened (although the word 
'*im|»^ved'' now appears to be more appropriate). 

In its 19M report, the Commission recommended 
development of a statewide intersegmental plan- 
ning framework, given the increasing number of 
prqfected programs in fields with an already signiH- 
cant number of existing programs, like the fine and 
performing arts and engineering. Segmental and 
intersegmental reviews were proposed as one way 
to develop this framework, and another recommen- 
dation suggested that the Intersegmental Program 
Review Council consider assuming an intersegmen- 
tal review in a discipli^^e area with a significant 
niunber of projected and eadsting programs. 

During the past two years, as the Council has at- 
tempted to meet more regularly, extended d^us- 
sion h^ occiirred on the appropriate roles of the 
Commission and of the segments; about the need for 
better integration between i^ogram planning, ap- 
proval, and review; and about the relationship be- 
tween academic program evaluation and other ad- 
ministrative functions such as enrollment plan- 
ning, budget planning, facilities planning, and the 
like. In ackiition, Commission staff has continued to 
express conrams about the large number of project- 
ed programs in disciplinary areas where significant 
resources are already being spent on existing pro- 
grams and concern about concurring with {K-ograms 
on an ad seriatim basis without any larger context. 

Hence, Commission staff recommended that a state- 
wide intersegmental planning framew ^k be devel- 
oped The need for such a fmmework has become 
both more obvious and more acute in the last sever* 
al months as colleges and universities in the State 
have reeled under the contradictory pressures of in- 
creasing enrollments and decreasing resources. Al- 
though consensus may exist among the segments 
for such a framework conceptually, there is need for 
continued discussion about what a framework 
means operationally. Such a planning framework 
could, for example, incorporate ways of examining 
questions like the following: 

• Given project^ population growth and employ- 
ment forecasts, what program areas are likely to 
be oversubscribed in the State? 
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• Are there program areas where in the long term 
there may be excess rapacity? 

• Mow well do the segmental and institutional ara- 
demic plans a>rre9pond to these anticipated pro* 
gram needs? 

• How are academic programs helping to meet the 
^oais of equity and student access? 

• How can curricular innovation continue to be en- 
couraged at a time of fiscal constraints? 



A m^or step in operationaUzifig the firame work 
can be achieved by reviewing and revising 
the Commission's guidelines and procedures^ 
as weU as thoM of each segment llierefore« 
tlie Conuais^on reeommeads that this work be 
undertaken by the Intersegmental Program 
Review Council in the coming year; that the ef- 
fort be informed by the practices of other states 
as well as the independent institutions in Cali- 
fornia; and ttiat staff advise the Commission 
about the Coundl^s progress in next year's re- 
port in this series. 
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PREFACE 



Tlie oMrgence of state-level goveniing and coordinating boards as 
participants in the deteraination of higiier education policies is a 
relatively recent phenoaenon, a isajority of thieve agencies having 
cooe into existence since 1960. (A notable exception, of course, is 
the Mew Tork Board of Regents, created in 1784.) Given the diverse 
history and present circumstances of collegiate education in the 
various states, it is not surprising that these state- level agencies 
are far £roa uniform in structure and function. Despite variations 
in function, however, alnost all of thea are involved in one way or 
another %rith the review of acad^ic and occupational programs. 

Approaches to program review are conditioiud primarily by whether 
the agency is a regulatory body or merely an advisory body— whether, 
in other words, it has authority to approve or veto individual 
progracM or only to recommeiid for or against theaT ^le nusd)er of 
state-level agencies with regulatory powers in program review has 
grown dramatically since 1960 when only 19 governing and 
coordinating boards had such authority. As of 1978, state- level 
agencies in 39 states had approval or veto authority. 

California, therefore, is among a shrinking minority of states in 
which the state-level coordinating agency resiains advisory in 
matters relating to the review of new or existing degree progr^s. 
As usual, however, sia^le comparisons with practices in other states 
are difficult and often misleading because of special circumstances 
in California. Few states, for example, have a blueprint which 
delineates the functions of public colleges and universities as 
precisely as does the California Haster Plan. No state is comparable 
to California in the size and scope of its public higher education 
enterprise. But perhaps a»st i^^ortant, the three public segments of 
higher education in California each operate through a central 
administration which has program review responsibilities. In most 
other states, no similar level of administration separates all the 
public campuses from the statewide governing or coordinating board. 

Recognizing these differences and aware that there were few, if any, 
precedents in other states to be guided by, the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education in the late 1960s moved to formalize its 
involvosent in program review by drawing up guidelines which 
identified goals for the review process and outlined procedures to be 
followed by the Council in its relationship with se^ntal offices. 
When finally adopted in March 1971, these guidelines provided for 
annual Council review of segmental academic plans and of programs 
outside the "core" %7hich had not appeared in the academic plan for 
the previous two years or which required additional staff, equip- 
ment, or funds to initiate. ("Core" programs were those which 
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se^aental and Council staff agreed in advance were essential to the 
basic curriculum of a c^iprehensive cas^us.) The document did net 
specify what information acadadc plans or proposals should contain, 
nor what criteria were to be applied by the Council in its review, 
indicating that agreesent on these and other essential details was to 
be reached between Council and segoiental staff. 

The bill establishing the California Postsecondary Education Coisiis* 
sion (AB 770, Statutes of 1974) contained explicit references to a 
prograiB review responsibility, saking clear, however, that the 
CoBBission' s role was to "review and comsBent" on programs. An ad hoc 
COTodttee of the new CosBnission, after hearing testismny from a wide 
range of sources, directed the staff to prepare a statement on 
guidelines and procedures that would incorporate elosents of the 
existing review process which the committee deemed important. 

The new guidelines, adopted by the Commission in 1973, borrowed from 
the Coordinating Council's earlier docisrant but shifted its emphasis 
from the review of individual program proposals to the review of 
long-range segmental plans that listed progrsBS projected for two to 
five years hence. The document also established the Intersegmental 
Program Review Council and assigned it a central role in advising the 
Commission on all matters relating to program review. Pinally, the 
1975 guidelines called attention to the ia^rtance of campus and 
segmental review of existing programs and attenpted to establish a 
framework for monitoring such reviews at the state level. Since that 
time, recognition has grown nationally that insuring rigorous review 
of existing prograiK is at least as vital a concern for state 
agencies as coordinating the growth of new programs. However, the 
proper role for state agencies, especially advisory bodies, In this 
activity has been especially difficult to define. 

After five year's experience with the 1975 guidelines, it seened 
timely to reexamine their effectiveness and to review their 
appropriateness to the altered conditions of the 1980s. The 
CooBission therefore engaged Frank Bowen and Lyman Glenny to 
evaluate state* level program review practices in California. Their 
report, Quality and Accountability : An Evaluation of Statewide 
Program Review Procedures , presented to the CooLission in April 
1981, was based on extensive consultation with Coimaission staff and 
with administrators and faculty comoittees in all segments. Their 
recramiendations tended to endorse the directions outlined in the 
1975 guidelines: (a) they called for greater attention in the review 
process to State and segmental master plans, including institutional 
mission stateaients, and less attention to individual program 
proposals; (b) they encouraged continuing efforts to refine the 
review of existing programs; and (c) they recommended periodic 
intersegmental reviews of selected program areas. Their study 
provided an excellent context for Commission reconsideration of the 



197S guidelines and procedures. During Bid-1981, se% ral drafts of 

the revised guidelines vera widely reviewed by repr entatives of 

the seff&ents of California higher education. The pres .t version was 
adopted at the Deceoher 1981 seeting of the Comaission 

The goal of all the discussions and of the followin} documnt has 

been to contribute to a process that will insure, w: h. econooy of 

i«ans, the greatest possible variety of quality hig :x education 
programs for Calif omians. 
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THE COMMISSION'S ROLE IN THE REVIEW OF 
DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 



I. LEGISLATIVE MANDATE FOR THE COMMISSION'S ROLE 

In establishing the California Postsecondary Education Commission as 
the statewide planning and coordinating agency for postsecondary 
education, the Legislature recognized the review of academic and 
occupational programs as one of the central functions of the 
Commission. Among the agency's other functions and responslbili* 
ties, these relating to program review are designated: 

1. It shall reqviTm the governing boards of the segmemts of 
^ihlie p^tseeondary ^vtcatian to develop and mjhadt to tlw 
camisaion institutional and systeaa/ide Img-range plans in 
a form determined by the eamnission after consultation with 
the segments. 

2, It shall prepare a five^f^ar state plan for postsecondary 
edtxcation which shall integrate the planning efforts of the 
public segments and other pertiiwnt plans .... In devel" 
oping such plan, tto commission shall consider . . . (b) the 
range and kinds of progrma appropriate to each institution 
or systms . . . [and] '(g) tiw educational ptograms and re^ 
sources of private postsecondary institutions .... 

6. It shall review prop^als hy the public segments for /»«■ 
programs and make levommcnda tions regarding such proposals 
to the Legislature ax^ the Governor. 

7. It shall, in consultation with the public segments, establish 
a schedule for ^gmantal review of selected educational pro' 
grams, evaluate the program review processes of the segments, 
and report its findings and ixcommndations to t/» Governor 
and the Legislature. 

8. It shall serve arr a stimulus to the segments and institw- 
tions of postsecoj^iiry edixation ^ projecting and identic 
fying societal and edvK:ational needs and encouraging adap- 
tability to change. 

11. It shall periodically review and make recotmendations con- 
cerning the need for and availability of postsecondary pro- 
grams for adult and continuing education. 

13. It shall maintain and update annually an inventory of all 
off "Campus programs and facilities for education, research 
and community services operated by public and private insti- 
tutions of postsecondary education (Education code : Chap" 
ter 1187, Section 22712). 



II. GUIDING PRINCIPLES 



In a systea of postsecondary education consisting of a diversity of 
institutions offering a vide range of programs and services, the 
review of plans and programs oust be guided by a concern for the 
broad public interest. It must encourage programs that will increase 
the knowledge and skills of individual citizens and be accessible to 
everyone with the ability and desire to benefit from thoa. It must 
support programs and activities that promise to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge. And it oust seek to foster quality within 
each segment and institution, preserving institutional identity, 
initiative, and vitality in the process. 

At the same time, it must be alert to possible unnecessary 
duplication of effort, excessive costs, and inefficiencies in the 
allocation of resources. 

As defined in statute, the C<»amission' s role in the review process is 
advisory. The Commission's recommendations «C^11 be based on 
criteria which, to varying degrees, should guide the process at all 
levels. While all of the criteria listed below must be taken into 
account, they cannot be assigned fixed weight in determining the need 
for every degree or certificate program. The criteria to be aaployed 
by the Commission in defining the public interest ?a it relates to 
acadoBic and occupational programs, not necessarily listed in order 
of importance, are the following: 

1. Student Demand 

Within reasonable limits, students should have the opportunity to 
enroll in programs of study in which they are interested and for 
which they are qualified. Therefore, student demand for programs, 
indicated primarily by current and projected enrollments, is an 
important consideration in determining the need for a program. 

2. Societal Needs 

Postsecondary education institutions bear a responsibility to 
fulfill societal needs for trained manpower and for an informed 
citizenry. Even though projecting manpower needs is far from being 
an exact science, such projections serve as one indication of the 
need for an existing or proposed program. As a general rule, 
employment prospects for graduates constitute a more important 
consideration in those programs oriented toward specialized 
occi^ational fields; with certificate or associate degree programs, 
the local «npIoyment market tends to be more significant than in the 
case of graduate programs where the state and national manpower 
situation assumes more importance. Recognizing the impossibility of 
achieving and maintaining a perfect balance between manpower supply 
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and deiBaad in any given career field, it nevertheless is important to 
both society and the individtul student that the number of persons 
trained in a field and the number of Job openings reauin in 
reasonable balance. 

3. Appropriateness to Institutional and Segmental Mission 

Programs offered by any institution within a given sequent oust 
coo^>ly with the delineation of function for that se^ent set forth In 
the California Master Plan, as well as with its own statement of 
mission -and special emphasis approved by the se^rantal governing 
body. 

4. The Number of Existing and Proposed Programs in the Field 

An inventory of existing and proposed programs, c<»q»iled by the 
Comission staff from the plans of all segments of postsecondary 
education, provides the initial indication of apparent duplication 
or undue proliferation of programs, both within and among the 
segments. The number of progranffl alone, of course, cannot be 
regarded as an indication of unnecessary duplication. Programs with 
similar titles may have varying objectives; the regional 
distribution of programs in public institutions is a consideration; 
and the level of instruction is a factor. In general, each program 
should be evaluated in relation to all other programs in the siU>ject 
in order to ascertain if the program under review represents a 
responsible use of public resources . 

5 . Total Costs of the Program 

The relative costs of a program, when compared with other programs in 
the same or different program areas, constitute another criterion in 
the program review process. Included in the consideration of costs 
are the number of new faculty required and the student/ faculty 
ratios; and the equipment, library resources, and facilities 
necessary to conduct the program. For a new program, it is necessary 
to know the source of the funds required for its support, both 
initially and in the long run. 

6. The Maintenance and Improvement of Quality 

The public interest desands that educational programs at all levels 
be of the highest possible quality. While primary responsibility for 
the quality of programs rests with the institution and the segment, 
the Commission, for its part, is interested in indications that high 
standards have been established for the operation and evaluation of 
the program. In the process, it is necessary to recognize that a 
proper emphasis on quality may require more than a minimal 
expenditure of resources. 
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7. The Advancement of Knowledge 



The prograiB review process should encourage the growth and 
develoinBent of creative scholarship. Wheo the advaacenent of 
knowledge seems to require the continuation of existing programs or 
the establishment of programs in new disciplines or in new 
coohinations of existing disciplines, such considerations as costs, 
student demand, or ffisployment opportunities may become secondary. 



III. DEFINITIONS 
Program 

An academic or occupa^.ional program is a series of courses arranged 
in a sequence leading to a degree or certificate. 

Program Plan 

An academic or occi^ational program plan contains at least an 
inventory of the programs offered or projected by the caiqiuses within 
a segment or by a group of independent or private institutions, 
including a proposed tiswtable for the impla»ntation of projected 
programs. A plan should also indicate any special curricular 
onphases approved for individual caopuses, and may also contain 
narrative descriptions of problem areas, program trends, future 
needs, and other matters relating to academic planning. In general, 
academic plans are prepared for five-year periods and revised and 
updated annually. 

Program Proposal 

A program proposal is a document prepared by a caoipus describing and 
justifying the need for a degree or certificate program it wishes to 
establish. 

Research Center or Organized Research Unit 

A research center or organized research unit is a fonaal organization 
created to manage a number of research efforts within a university or 
segment. 

Intersegmental Program Review Council 

The Iatersegn»ntal Program Review Council is an advisory body whose 
function is to assist the staff of the Commission in coordination and 
review of academic plans and programs. The Council will consist of 
designated rep resenti* wives from the office of the President of the 



Uaiversity of California, the office of the Chancellor of the State 
University and Colleges, the office of the Chancellor of ttz 
California Coomunity Colleges, the California Postsecondary 
Education Coosission, and of a representative designated by the 
Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities. 
The Council will also consult, on appropriate issues, with 
representatives froa the State Departoent of Education, the 
CosBdision on Teacher Preparation and Licensure, the Council for 
Private Postsecondary Education, and the California Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education. 

Segmental Staff 

Segmental staff refers to the designated representatives of the 
chief executive officers of the segoents. 

Conunission Staff 

Coomission staff refers to the designated representatives of the 
Director of the Coflmi.«5ion. 



IV. COMMISSION REVIEW OF PROGRAM PLANS 

Coamission staff will participate in the annual program planning 
cycle with each of the public segments and will prepare an annually 
revised State Program Plan. The six major steps in this yearly cycle 
are outlined below. 



Step One: Segmental Preparation of Five-year Program Plans 

By July 1 each year, segmental offices will prepare a five-year 
acadsnic and occupational program master plan for their segment and 
submit a copy of this plan to the Commission staff. This master plan 
should contain a systeowide inventory of existing graduate and 
undergraduate degree and certificate programs and organized research 
units, along with a list of projected degree or certificate programs 
and research centers planned for establishment during the next five 
years. The list should be accompanied by a brief .sUtement (roughly 
one page) for each projected program containing a description of the 
program and the reasons for proposing it, the relationship of the 
program to existing programs and to the mission of the campus, its 
new staff and facilities requirancnts , and the possible date for the 
program's initiation. 

In addition, this segmenUl program master plan should indicate what 
existing programs on each campus are scheduled for review during each 



of the next two years. It should also identify caopuses that have 
been designated as centers for the special development of certain 
curricular areas, cwosent on fields of study in which su^ly and 
denand iabalances may be developing, and discuss any other issues 
related to prograa review the segnent chooses to single out for 
attention. 



Step Two: Commission Staff Review of Segmental Plans 

By August 15, the Coomission staff will integrate the segmental plans 
and prepare a draft of a five-year State Prograo Plan, identifying 
potential problan areas. In its review and integration of segmental 
plans, CosBission staff will take into account the criteria of need 
listed on pp. 2-4 above and will be alert to other issues arising 
frM an esaaination of segmental plans fr<» an intersegmental 
perspective . 

Step Three: Intersegmental Review of Draft Sute Program Plan 

By October 1, the Intersegmental Program Review Council will B»et to 
refine the State Prograa Plan and attaint resolution of issues. The 
Council will consider possible conflicts arong the acadtsaic master 
plans of the segments, review Coomission staff recoiaD«idations , and 
advise Commission staff on other matters relating to the preparation 
of the State Program Plan, including needed manpower and related 
curricular studies which should be undertaken by the Cmamission. 



Step Four: Commission Staff Revision of Draft Plan 

By Decoober 15, in consultation with the Council, Commission staff 
will prepare a revised draft of the State Program Flan, including 
issues that the Council was unable to resolve, for presentation to 
the Commission for its review and consideration. 



Step Five: Commission Action on Plan 

By January 15, after discussion and possible amendment of the plan 
prepared by the staff, the Commission will adopt the final version of 
the State Prograa Plan and submit it to the Governor and Legislature. 



Step Six: Segmental Revision of Five- Year Program Plans 

Finally, the segments should consider revising their five-year 
prograa plans in harmony with recoaB»ndations in the State Program 
Plan as adopted by the Coaoission. 



V. COMMISSION REVIEW OF PROGRAM PROPOSALS 



By a careful screeaing of projected programs listed in ttie segmental 
prograo isaster plans, Cosnissioa staff expects to reduce the auoher 
of detailed proposals for individual programs it reviews 
intensively. If the Cosnission staff has not challenged a projected 
program appearing in a segmental master plan for at least two years 
imaediately prior to its intended io^lementation date, concurrence 
by Cosnission staff is to be asstmed. If a proposed program has not 
appeared in the segmental master plan, or if the need for the program 
has been questioned by Commission staff in the State Program Plan, 
Commission staff will review the proposal as follows: 



Step One: Segmental Preparation of Program Proposal 

Segmental offices will sutoit information in a mutually agreeable 
form about proposed programs to the CmoDission staff for review. All 
proposals for prograais to be initiated in the fall *;erm should be 
submitted to the Commission staff before Harch 15. The deadline for 
proposals for programs scheduled to begin in the winter or spring 
term is October 15. 

Segmental staff will also notify the Commission of their approval of 
program changes that do not require Commission staff review (such as 
proposed programs that have been projected in the se^sent's program 
plan for at least two years, changes in name, options, or areas of 
concentration within a program) by forwarding a brief description of 
the approved change to the Conmiission staff for its infoimation. 



Step Two : Commission Staff Review of Proposal 

Coionission staff will review the proposal in accordance with the 
criteria stated on pp. 2-4 above. If the staff does not comment on 
the proposal within 60 days after it is received, concurrence with 
the segmental recommendation for approval is to be assumed. The 
Coimaission staff will direct questions regarding the proposal to the 
segmental office rather than to the campus or program staff directly 
involved, or will consult the segmental office before communicating 
with a campus. 



Step Three: Segmental Review of Commission Staff Recommendation 

If a segment disagrees with a reconsnendation from the Commission 
staff regarding a program proposal, either party may bring the 
proposal to the Comaission for its review and comment. 



Step Four: Ccmmission Action on Proposals 

In accordance with its legislative mandate t the Connission will 
report its actions regarding proposals to the Legislature and the 
Governor, usually in the fona of a stnaDary of program review 
activities prepared in Novoiber or December of each year. 

Vr COMMISSION PARTICIPATION IN THE REVIEW OF 
EXISTING PROGRAMS 

The public interest in program review on the campuses of public 
institutions requires assurance that all scadasic and occupational 
programs are reviewed regularly and that the revieira are reasonably 
rigorous and objective. Since a systaaatic evaluation of existing 
degree programs is an essential part of the acadoiic process i the 
responsibility for the quantitative and qualitative irevic^ of 
existing programs miist rest %dth the campus and the segments. But 
because of its mandate to establish a schedule for seg^Mntal review 
of selected educational programs and to evaluate the program review 
processes of the segments (Itoi 7, p. 1 above), the Commission will 
promote the adoption of a schedule on each caucus and encourage 
consistency in the structure and thoroughness of the review 
procedures* The Commission's interest in segmental review 
procedures y therefore, will be directed toward these ends; 

a. To make certain that systematic review of existing programs is 
occurring on all canrpuses within each of the segments; 

b. To suggest if necessary, and in consultation with the 
Intersegmental Program Review Council, proccniures to be followed 
in reviewing programs and in reporting the results of those 
rei^ews; and 

c. To evaluate periodically the effectiveness of the program review 
practices of the segments. 

The Commission staff will seek to achieve these ends in two ways: 
through (1) its evaluation of regular segmental reviews of existing 
programs , and (2) its encouragMicnt of special intersegmental 
reviews of selected program areas, as follows: 



Steps in the Evaluation of Regular Segmental Reviews of Existing 
Programs 

The Conanission staff will request the segments to submit by November 
1 each year a suomary of program review activities at the campus and 
systffinwidc levels during the most recent academic year. The sunraary 
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should report:' (a) what programs and prograa areas were reviewed; 
(b) what kind of review was conducted (i.e., regularly scheduled 
review of prograa or departsent, standard reviev of recently 
initiated prograa, special review of prograa with probleas, review 
of curriculum in preparation for accreditation visit, etc.); (c) who 
conducted the review; (d) what criteria were used to evaluate the 
prograa (i.e., enrollment and placei^nt records, caliber of staff, 
relation to similar prograas on craposes within the 8e^»nt and in 
other segii»nts, etc.); (e) what were the significant conclusions; 
and (f) what actions resulted froa the review (continuation, 
modification, termination, or other). 

The summary report should also list all programs terminated on each 
campus during the academic year. 



Steps in the Encouragement of Special Intersegmental Reviews 

In addition to reporting on the annual program review activities 
within the segments, Commission staff, in consultation with IPRC, 
will recommend a fi^ld, or fields, of study to be reviewed 
concurrently by all the se^rcnts during the following year. This 
special review is not intended to interfere with or replace any other 
review of existing programs routinely carried out by the central 
offices of the public segments or by their individual campuses. 
Indeed, such reviews may supply all information necessary for the 
intersegmental survey. The purpose of the intersegmental review is 
to establish a con^rehensive body of information which should lead to 
more informed judgments concerning curricular issues at all levels 
of planning. 

The intersegmental review should help answer some of the following 
questions : 

a. Do the degree or certificate programs within the field appear to 
be overproducing or underproducing graduates for the related job 
market? 

b. Do degree or certificate programs within the field represent 
appropriate adherence to the principle of differentiation of 
function? 

c. What articulation or career ladder provisions are in effect 
within the program area? 

d. What developments withiii related occupational fields have 
implications for educational programs? 



The ComissioQ staff, in consultation with the Council, will select 
the program area or areas to be reviewed. The selection will be 
based on the following considerations : 

a. Significant changes in enrollmnt over a five-year period; 

b. Uneven regional distribution of programs; 

c. liarge number of projected programs; 

d« Rapidly changing job markets for graduates of programs; and 

e« Special circtmistances (request from the Governor or Legislature, 

unusual public interest , review in one segment already planned , 

or other special conditions). 

For those program areas selected for review, the Commission staff 
will request information from each segment in the following 
categories, as appropriate: 

a. Five-^year history of enrollments and degrees granted in areas 
under review; 

b* Program costs; 

c. Records of placements; and 

d. Institutional comments on relation of program to Institutional 
mission, results of recent reviews of program , importance to 
students, and future plans for the program. 

Commission staff will be responsible for integrating the information 
from all the segi&ents , for reviewing developments within the program 
area and related occupational fields, and for making 
renoimnendations . In those areas in which an extensive written report 
seems appropriate, the CcHonission staff will work with a specially 
appointed technical advisory committee in preparing the report or 
consider hiring a consultant to conduct the study, 

VII. STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 

1« Intersegmental Program Review Council 

In addition to the specific functions identified in this document, 
the Council will serve as the established fonun for the sharing of 
ideas, observations, and concerns aisong its oasbers. Developments 
related to program review within any segment— for example, plans 
for, or the status of, systemwide reviews of a certain field of 
study — should be reported at IFRC meetings* The Council will 
function in whatever ways seem feasible to identify, discuss ^ and 
help resolve curricular issues with intersegmental implications « 
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^. General Relationships 

Between iseetings of the Interse^eatal Prograia Review Council , 
Coomission staff say: 

a« Initiate discussion with any segment on satters of mutual 
interest; 

b* Request izLfonoation necessary for carrying out the Commission's 
program review responsibilities; 

c. Suggest, where appropriate, cooperative programs involving two 
or more segments ; and 

d. Identify and comment on apparent unmet needs in postsecondary 
programs and services. 



VIII. APPEAL PROCEDURE 

Any action or decision resulting fvom proce<iures described in this 
document may be appealed to the full Comission by any of the parties 
represented on the Intersegmental Program Review Council. 




Appendix B 
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Appendix C 



Projected Programs 



Note: The following list identifies alphabetically by general field of study and by campus all^pirbjected pro- 
grams and their proposed initiation dates in the University of California aiul the California State Univer- 
sity. Asterisks indicate those programs or degrees listed in this report for the first time. The proposed pro- 
grams and research units are in varioiw stages of development, and the University specifies the status of 
each as (1) early planning stage, (2) undergoing campus review, or (3) campus review completed and un- 
dergoing University- wide Academic Senate and OfTlce of the President review. 



Agriculture and Natural Resources 



Fisheries Management M.S. 
Environmental Toxicology M.STPh.D. 
Agricultural Engineering Technology B.S. 



Architecture and Environmental Design 

Architecture* . M.S. 
Facility Planning & Management M.F.P.M. 
Architecture BATM-Arcy 

Ph.D. 

Interior Architecture MIA 
Environmental Design M.S. 



UC Davis Fiveyrs.(l) 
UC Santa Cruz 199l-92*(3) 
CSU Fresno " 1992* 



UC Berkeley 1992(1) 

UC Irvine 1998*(1) 

UC San Diego 1992*(2) 

Cal Poly, Pomona 1991* 

Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo 1991* 



Biological Sciences 








Parasitology 


M.S./Ph.D. 


UC Davis 


1992*(2) 


Population and Evolutionary Biology 


Ph.D. 


UC Davis 


1992*(2) 


Human Genetic Disease 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93(1) 


Cell, Molecular, & Developmental Biology B.S. 


UC Los Angeles 


1992*(l) 


Genetics 


M.S. 


UC Riverside 


1992(2) 


Microbiology* 


M.STPh.D 


UC Riverside 


1992(2) 




Interdepartmental 






Neuroscience 


Ph.D. (Inter- 


UC Riverside 


ASAP(2) 




dei^rtmental) 






Pharmacological-Toxicological Sciences* Ph.D. 


UC San Francisco 


1992(1) 


Evolution & Paleobiology 


M.S./Ph.D. 


UC Santa Barbara 


1994*(1) 


Biology* 


M.S. 


CSU BakersHeld 


1992 


CranioFacial Biology 


Ph.D. 


CSU Northridge/USC 


1991 



Businesi5 and Management 
Management 

Management Information Systems 
Human Resource Development 
Accountancy 
Taxation 

Computer Information Systems 



Ph.D. 
M.S. 
MA. 
M.S. 
M.S. 
MS 



UC Riverside 
CSU Bakersfield 

CSU Chico 
CSU Long Beach 
CSU Long Beach 
CSU Los Angeles 



1992*(2) 
1991 
1992* 
1992* 
1992* 
1992* 
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Aa»mntaney 


MS 


CSU San Bernardino 


1992 


Accotmtancy 


MS* 


San Pranciso) State Univ. 


1994 


Taxation 


M.S. 


San Francisco State Univ. 


1991 


Hospitality Management* 


B.S. 


San Jose State Univ. 


1991 


Business Administration 


MBA. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001* 


Communications 








Insteiietional Technology 


B.S. 


CSUChico 


1992 


Telecommunications 


B.S. 


CSU Dominguez Hills 


1992* 


Graphic Communication 


B.S. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Communication 


MA. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1993 


Computer Science 








wv|U|fULV3l ^WltsIlWt? 


Ph D 


UC RivArfliHA 


1991*{2) 


Computer Science 


M.S. 


CSU Bakersfleld 


1994 


Urompucer ocience 




V'wU i/uuungUvZ mils 


10Q9 


Computer Engineering 


B.S. 


CSU Fullerton 


1991 


Computer Science 


M.S. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991» 


Computer Science* 


M.S. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Computer Science* 


BS. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


Computer Science 


M.S. 


CSU Stanislaus 


1992 


Education 










Ph D 

All. ly . 






RHiitfHi^innal AHmi nistmf inn 


FA n 


IIP frvtne 




lTJi4 W iilV l\r i t%M 1 •mUlllillUf M CtWAVil 


Ed D 


UC Los Ariffelfifi/CSULA ' 


1 V W ilCVd llll|lvM\ t / 


RHti^AtiAnAl AHmi nictraf Son i 


FA n 




1993 


A^ififtfA St MflthfimAtica Rdiirfltinn 


Ph D 


UC San nieffn/SDSU 


1993*(2> 


F!W licit tinnfll I^AdArahin^ 


Ed n 


wV/ omivtt ottxuiir ci/\^k7w 


1994(2) 






utixi.ciref 2 w lu 




RHucAtinn 


Ph D 






RducAtiAnAl AdmintfltirAHAn 


M A 






RHiiCfitionAl AdministrAtiAn 


Ed D 


CSU Sacramento/UOP 


1992* 


Counseling* 


M.S. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 






usiJ oan Dern&raino 


1QQ9 


Science Education 


M.A.T 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Special Education* 


M.S. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Vocational Education* 


BS. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Child Development* 


MA 


San Jose State Univ. 


1991 


Education* 


MA. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


Engineering 








Civil Engineering* 


B.S. 


UC Irvine 


1991(2) 


Electrical Engineering* 


BS. 


UC Irvine 


1991(2) 


Mechanical Engineering* 


BS. 


UC Irvine 


1991(2) 


Engineering 


B.S./M.S./ 


UC Riverside 


1994-95(3) 




Ph.D. 
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Ocfifin Eiiflineerifyr 


BS 


IIP fiiin MiAon 






M S 


fJC Sun nifHm 




Eoffineerinff Science* 


Ph D 




1 Odor 11 


Electronic Efurineeriftff 


B S7M S •/ 


UC SantA Priia 




Construction Manaflement 


BS 






Elec^ral Enffineerinff* 
Industrial Technolosv* 


M S 


Pfiir Froann 




M S 


pCf r Praann 




Mechanical Enirineerinff* 


M S 


PSIT FrMnn 




Survevinff Enfilneerinir 


MS 


PQIT Fraann 
W-ww IT riJ9llU 




Civil Eniriiieerinir 


B S/M S 


PStT FullArtAn 




Electrical Engineering 


B S7M S 


& Mill?! Mllf 




Mechanical Engineering 


B S7M S 




199 1 


Aeros|mce Engineering^ 


M.S. 


CSU Long Beach 


1991 


Civil Engineering^ 


BS. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Electrical Engineering* 


BS. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Mechanical Engineering* 


BS. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Electrical Engineering 


M.S. 


Cal Poly, Pomona 


1991 


Aerosi^ce Engineering* 


M.S. 


&n JoTO State University 


1992 


Sectoral Engineering 


M.S. 


Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo 


1991* 



Foreign Languages 

Chinese and Japanese 

Italian* 

French 

Ja^nese 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Japanese* 

Spanish* 



A. B. 
M.A7Ph.D. 

Ph.D. 

B. A. 
BA 
B.A. 
B.A 
B.A. 



UC Davis 
UC Davis 
UC Riverside 
CSU Fullerton 
San Jose State Univ. 
San Jose State Univ. 
CSU San Marcos 
CSU San Marcos 



1991*(2) 
1992(2) 
1991-92*(2) 
1991* 
1991* 
1991* 
1992-2001 
1992-2001 



Health 



Environmental Health and Public Policy Ph. D 

Health Care Management M.S. 

Physical Therapy M.P.T. 

Public Health M.P H. 

Health Science B.S. 

Nursing M.S. 

Gerontology M.S. 

Physical Therapy M.P.T. 

Art Therapy M.A. 

Genetic Counseling* M.A. 

Nursing B.S. 

Physical Therapy M.P.T. 

Physical Therapy* B.S. 

Speech Pathology & Audiology B . S. 

Communicative Disorders 1 Ph.D. 

Physical Therapy M S 

Gerontology M.S. 



UC Irvine 


1993-94*(1) 


CSU Dominguez Hills 


1992* 


CSU Fresno 


1992 


CSU Fresno 


1992 


CSU Fullerton 


1991* 


CSU Fullerton 


1992 


CSU Long Beach 


1991 


CSU Long Beach 


1991 


CSU Los Angeles 


1992* 


CSU Northridge 


1994 


CSU Xorthrirfje 


1991* 


CSU Northridge 


1992 


CSU Sacra nento 


1993 


CSU San Bernardino 


1992 


San Diego State Univ./ 


1992 


UC San Diego 




San Diego State Univ. 


1992* 


CSU Stanislaus 


1991 
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Interdisciplinary 



Area cmd Ethnic Studies 



Gennan Area Studies A.B. 

Chiirase Language and Literature* B. A. 

East Asian Languages and Literatixres A./Ph. D. 

East Asian Studies U.AJPh.D. 

Japanese I^guage and Literature* B.A. 

Women's Studies* B. A. 

Asian American Studies* B* A. 

Women's Studies* Ph, D. 

East Asian Languages and Culture B.A. 

Women's Studies B . A. 

Japanese Studies B*A. 

Asian American Studies* B. A. 

Chicane and Latin American Studies* B.A. 

Native American Studies* B.A* 

Asian Studies B. A./M A 

Asian American Studies* B. A. 

Japan Studies* B.A. 

Women's Studies M.A« 

American Studies* B. A. 

Women's Studies* B.A. 

Other 

Applied Science and Technology* M.STPh.D. 

Cognitive Science B.A./M.A./ 

Ph.D. 

Critical Theory Ph.D. 

History & Philosophy of Science Ph. D. 

Human Development Ph.D. 

Development Studies* M.A. 

Cognitive Science A.B. 

History 8t Philosophy of Science B ATM AN 

Ph.D. 

Religions Ph.D. 
Environmental Science & Management M.E.S.M7 

Ph.D. 

Human Development* M.A./Ph.D. 

Environmental Studies* M.ATPh.D. 

Applied Studies B.S. 

Literal Studies M.A. 

Aviation B.S. 

Philosophy* B.A. 

Humanities* B.A. 

Philosophy* B.A. 

Cognitive Studies B.A. 



UC Berkeley 19?3(1) 

UC Irvine 1990-91(2) 

UC Irvine 1991-92(1) 

UC Irvine 1992-93(1) 

UC Irvine 1990-91(1) 

UC Irvine 1991-92(1) 

UC Los Angeles 1991-9€(1) 
UC Los Angeles 1992(1) 

UC Riverside 1991-92(1) 

UC Riverside 1990-91(3) 
UC San Diego 1992(1) 
UC Santa Barbara 1992(1) 
CSU Fresno 1992 
Humboldt State Univ. 1991 
CSU Los Angeles 1992 
CSU Northrid^ 1993 
San Diego State Univ 1991 
San Francisco State Univ. 1991 

CSU San Marcos 1992-2001 

CSU San Marcos 1992-200 1 



UC Berkeley 1991(2) 

UC Berkeley 1991*(2) 

UC Irvine 1991(2) 

UC Irvine 1992-93(1) 

UC Irvine 1992(1) 

UC Los Angeles 1991(1) 

UC Riverside 1994-95(1) 

UC Riverside 1991-92*(1) 

UC Riverside 1994(1) 

UC Santa Barbara 1992-93(2) 

UC Santa Barbara 1992( 1 ) 

UC Santa Cruz 1992-93(1) 

CSU Dominguez Hills 1991 

CSU Long Beach 1992* 

CSU Los Angeles 1992* 

Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo 1991 

CSU San Marcos 1992-2001 

CSU San Marcos 1992-2001 

CSU Stanislaus 1991 



Letters 



Linguistics 
Classical Studies 
Creative Writing 
English 



Ph.D. 
M.A, 
M.F.A. 
M.A 



UC Riverside 
UC San Diego 
UC Santa Cruz 
CSU San Bernardino 



1992- 93*11) 
1993(1) 

1993- 94*(1) 

1991 




Speech Communication* 



B.A. 



CSU San Marcos 



1992<2001 











Statistics^ 


M.S. 


UC Im Angeles 


1991-92(1) 


Applied Mathematics 


M,SL/Ph.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-93*(1) 


Mathemati^* 


M.A. 


Sonoma State Univ. 


1992 


Physical Sciences 












\j \^ ivy mis 






R A 








M 4 /Ph n 


f Tl^ T via i\ffi0oloo 

Uw IMS mifjcitio 












Geological Sciences* 


Ph n 








Ph D 


IIP J^n^ Pni« 




Physical Science* 


B.A. 


CSU Fresno 


1992 


Physics* 




vau t*uiierton 




M.S. 


CSU Fullerton 


1992 


Physical Science 


B.S. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Geosciences* 


M.S. 


San Francisco State Univ, 


1992 


Chemistry* 


B.S. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


Geography* 
Geology* 


B.S. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


B.S. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


Physics* 


B.S. 


CSU San Marco? 


1992-2001 


Psychology 








Health Pf^ycholog;^' 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992(3) 


Child Clinical (Psychology Dept) 


Ph.D. 


UC Riverside 


1991-92(1) 


Psychology* 


MA. 


CSU Bakersfield 


1991 


Psychology* 


M.AyM.S. 


Cal Poly, Pomona 


1992 


Public Affairs and Services 








City Planning 


A.B. 


UC Berkeley 


1992*(2) 


Criminology, Law and Society 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992(2) 


Transportation Science* 


Ph.D 


UC Irvine 


1992(2) 


Social Work* 


M.S.W. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1992 


Sport Management 


B.A. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1993* 


Urban Planning* 


M.UP. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Social Work 


M.S.W. 


CSU Stanislaus 


1992* 


Social Sciences 








Anthropology 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93*(1) 


Sociology 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1993-94M) 


Social Statistics 


MA. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-92(1) 


International Studies 


B.A./Ph.D. 


UC Riverside 


1991-92*(1) 


Social Documentation 


MA. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1993.94*(1) 


International Studies 


B.A 


CSU Long Beach 


1991 


Anthropology* 
Economics* 


B.A. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


B.A 


CSU San Marcos 


1991 
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Political Science* 


D A 


vSU San Marcos 


1 aoi 


Ytsuai ana f^enontung Arts 








Art History* 


PhD 


UC Davis 


1993(1) 


Textile Arts and Costume Design 


M.F A. 


UC Davis 


Five yrs.{2) 


Art History 


M.A7Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1991-92(2) 


Dance 


PhD. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93(1) 


Drama Theory and Criticism 


Ph.D. 


UC Irvine 


1992-93(1) 


Film & Media Studies 


M ATPh D 


UC Irvine 


1993-94(1) 


Arts 


BF.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1992»(1) 


Ethnomusicology 


B.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991»(2) 


Music (InstrumentaU Vocal, and 


M.M./D.M.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-92»(2) 


Conducting Performance) 








Music Theater 


B.A. 


UC Los Angeles 


1992-93*(n 


Theoretical Studies in Dance 


Ph.D. 


UC Los Angeles 


1991-92*(2) 


Art History 


PhD. 


UC Riverside 


1991-92(1) 


DaiKe History 


Ph.D. 


UC Riverside 


1992(2) 




(Intercampus) 






Art History / Criticism (Visual Arts) 


M.A./Ph.D. 


UC San Diego 


1993*(1) 


Theatre 


Ph.D. 


UC San Diego 


1992(3) 


Film and Video 


B A. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-93(1) 


Music* 


Ph.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1994-95(1) 


Theatre Arts 


M.P.A. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1991-92(2) 


Visual Arts 


M.F A. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1992-93(1) 


Visual Studies* 


Ph.D. 


UC Santa Cruz 


1993-94(1) 


Music 


B.A. 


CSU Bakersfieid 


1993* 


Theatre Arts 


B.A. 


CSU BaitersTield 


1994 


Art 


B.F.A. 


CSU Dominguez Hills 


1992 


Theatre Arts 


M.F.A. 


CSU Fresno 


1992* 


Dance 


B.A 


CSU Fullerton 


1991* 


Dance 


M F A 


CSU Long Beach 


1991 


Music 


MM. 


CSU Los Angeles 


1991 


Art 


B.F.A./M.F,A 


CSU Northridge 


1992 


Theatre Arts* 


B F A. 


CSU Northridge 


1993 


Art 


B.F A. 


CSU Sacramento 


1991* 


Art 


MA. 


CSU San Bernardino 


1991 


Art 


BF.A. 


San Diego State Univ. 


1991 


Cinema 


M F A. 


San Francisco State Univ. 


1992* 


Fine Arts* 


B A. 


CSU San Marcos 


1992-2001 


Art 


BF A 


Sonoma State 


1991* 


Art 


B.F A. 


CSU Stanislaus 


1995* 



'Projected program or de^6e not listed in iaat year's report or implemantiition date or title changed. 




Recommendetions of the Advisory Committee 



1. The Chancellor and Board of Trustees of The California State 
University shoidd: 

a) Develop consistent and ongoing efforts with the Governor and 
Legislature to secure substantial additional support for existing 
Engineering programs, 

b) Develop a comprehensive strate^ to mobilize on a statewide basis 
the business and industrial community in support of existing and 
projected Engineering programs in The Califonua State University. 

c) Encourage the development of multi*campus CSU programs such as 
3-f 2 Science-Engineering programs whi<^ would enhance regional 
service and build non-engineering institutional capability to offer 
full £Ingineering programs. 

d) Encoiu:*age expansion of joint doctoral programs in Engineering in 
order to help mitigate the state and national shortage of qualified 
Engineering faculty. 

2. The Board of Trustees should revise the current policy on Engineering 
programs and begin planning now to increase enrollment capacity for 
Engineering on existing campuses and the development of new 
programs on additional campuses. Expansion of capacity should be 
approved based on satisfaction of the following criteria; 

a) Evidence of regional or statewide need for the program 

b) Evidence of adequate program, fiscal, and policy support to offer the 
program 

c) Evidence of potential progpram quality 

d) Evidence of student demand and potential for facilitating access for 
women and minority students 

3. The Presidents and faculties of California State University campuses 
should: 

a) Expand and improve efforts to increase participation rates of 
students in Engineering, especially the participation rates of women 
and minority students. 

b) Seek ways to encourage and expand graduate and continuing 
education programs in Engineering to meet the needs of working 
professionals. 
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Appendix E 



Proposed New Organized 
Research Units and Multi-Campus 
Research Units, University of California 



Biotsohnolegy Progran ORD 

Cantor on Adminl«tration of ^ImlnAl Jiistiea ORO 

Center for Combustion mnd Chtt&ieal Pree«flain9 <^Q 

CbroiBoaaaa Znotltuto osu 

Eootoxicology Frogram asn 

Htuuuiitioa XBStituta oru 

inatituta of Tranaportation Studiea* CSB3 affiliato 

of MRS 

Xntarnational nutrition cantor ORU 
Long-Tem Suatainablo Agrieultura Raaaareh and 

Taaohlng plot* oru 

Hatariala Roaoareb Center OKO 

NUelear Kagnatio Reaonanoe Spaotmacopy Inatituta ORU 

Polymer ie- ultrattvin Film Syatema (POPS) ORU 

Super fund Toxio Waata Rose ar eh Center ORU 



Center for Brain Aging Raasareh ORU 

iratitute for C^ibuetion and Propulaion science ORU 
and Teohnology 

Inatitute for Cotq^ter Syateais Oeeign ORO 

Xnatitute for MathaaaticaX Behavioral sciences ORU 

Software Reaaareh Center ORU 

Stibat&nee Abuee Reaearoh Center ORU 

RIVBMiq j^ 

center for Crime and Justice studies ORU 

Ethnic Stndiee ORU 

Inatitute of FaaiXy Studiea ORU 

Interoampue Faculty Raaearehera in Dance History MRU 

Preaervation Technology ORU 

uc HExas MHO 

Urban Reaearch Center ORU 

American political Institutions ORU 

Bioengineering Biomedical Engineering Inatiture ORU 

SAH FRMieisce 

center for Drug Design ORU 



Change in proposed implementation date. 

70 
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ZntvnllBoiplinAry Buffimaitias Crater {IBC) OM 
■a™ oroi 

A^meology ruid StAtion ORO 

e*at«r for CttlturaX statflas oan 

Dlcksnt MRU 
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Appendix F 



Orgaoized Research Units and 
Multicampus Research Units in the 
University of California, Fall 1990 



(Tlifs litt glvn OhiMnltswMB tmlti on mOt otpos fine, fOlloMed ty caput 
01^ nrmged by tin icidBilc tnlti through nhon Dbbb tllqr rsport. Hki QMs In 
twi wi U ie m shoM tia ymr fn i*f^ tht iinlt'i est^lfttamt «m approvsd ty T?» Rigents.) 



Agrloiltnril Expertaait Stitioii (1874) (see also tertwley. Owls, 

filmfnTFemMlon f» Apicaltsrtl Econoilcs (1928)* (lee ilw 

Xeiil^ft^taS^S Soil Se1m» (IKl) (see also Dnrls) 
Miter tamrees CwterJOT) («• «Jso i»*«"Me) 

Lnme LlMraore Uttlowl Ldrnvtmy (1^ /.oMt 
^ftSeii of tiM InrtltBto of fieoplVBlcs ina PliBet«y PtB^la (198Z) 
Los A1» fctlowl Sc1«it1f 1c Utaratoiy (W«J^^ 

mS of the intfiltBte of Geopiyslcs and Planetanr Pnyslcs (1980) 

BSQglET (B) 

aiiwfiitwfWa (mas) 

/taiCBltoral Enrtant Stattao (1874} (see also IM, 0, R) 

Fowt Pfodbet Uboratny (1951) 

filnoliH nradHlon (199) (sea alio Dnii) 

IHIdM RaiairEBS Cwtor (|^) 
imrmm 8vl»1» Laboratory (193S)** , . 

ABGolarater aad Fto toi toearrt^otjlslm (1973) 

GaRta- far MmauA HattrtalsJigsS) 

A^llad Sclnees Division (1983) 

Blologr ad IMtaa Olvlske (W) 

CMcal Btatiflifcs Olvfslon (1973) 

COi^^^ Ofvlslaa (1S8S) 

Eotli Sefineet Olvlslon J1977) 

BvloMrlliB BWilflB (19M) ^ 

IMerlala and HoloGafar itaeireti Ohrlsloo (1973) 

Roeloir Se1«a Division (1973) 

Pfqalci OlvlslflR (1973) ^ , , 

Imtltoto TrsnsportatlflH Studies (1947) (see also I) 

f i^Hc^rf. - aratete BUHsloB (OTOs) 

Instnatt of BDffflea mA Cnimlc RMaardi (1941) 
center far Reel Ettalo and Man Joonoalcs (1962) 

enter far Biddlo &stani Stodlet (1989) 

Canter for Stodloi to H10n> E^inatlfln (1956) 

InatKiite of HM Sewta|B*it (1927) 

iRstltota of InAatmi Relatlm (1945) 

Institute of East Asian Studies (1978) 
Center for Oiinete Studies (1M7)^_ 
Center for Japsiese Stodles MSS}^ 
Center for Koren Studies (1984)«** 

Institute of Interaatlaial Studies (1»5) 
Center far Latin Knriem Studies (19SB) 
Cmter for Slavic and East Europem Stud es (WS7J 
Center for Soutb and Seotlieast Asia Studies (19S7) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Iintltiits for tiia Sto^ of Soclil ChingB (1969) 

Scfenees Lita-My (1960) 
Sunqf kBBBtk Center (USS) 
Instltatt of erten nd togloml OMlopaent (1962) 

Vice OanCTllor for ttidwOTAata jiffain 

LiHrenn Hill Scfenci (1K8) 

Center for Renvtii fn HmmwumH (1961) 



Cirttqyite EDBlnaerIng temf c h Ontor (1967) 
Electronics Resair^ L^orstoiy (1967) 
Gnglneerliq Siystcn ReRWdi Center (i9U) 

Smftaiy BiglnearlnB end GnvfromBntel Hnltb RnrA Utevteiy (1949) 
Centv ftr Ehvlremntal DBflgn Resaerd (1962) 

Ln 

Evl Iteren Lesil Intltnto (1966) 
Center far StaQf of Lev end Seeloiy ii961) 

LBttce end Sclenoi 

Ardiiaelegletl itaeorb Facility (1961) 

Ffsid Smten for Bekevlaral Resaercti (1966) 

Cuicar Resao^ Utnrstory (1950) 

ImtltBta of ftiwuMHU I Stodia (1921) 

InetHata of Cognltivn Stndtat (mi) 

Lovfo Kmm of Mtinvpologsr (UOl) 

Initltitta of tavoallty AsmaBnt and fteaardi (1949) 

renter for pure and HttiiBHtlcs (1966) 

Labontwy of Radio AstronoBr (ISSB) 

SelaBsraphlc Statlom (IW) 

Atseoi of W r teh r ate Ztoloor (1906) 

Vina Utaratory (1948) 

TliaorBtlcal As^vptonlci Center (1984) 

public He alth 

l&Mnroroicleneas USuntan (19S0) 

rnilt ORO It now eloiod. Ine ce^xa 1i In the proeeu of 

dlsastafellfhlng It forMlly.] 



MVIS (D) 

imi wriltwUlB (iroal 

AgrlcultiBvl Enerlmt Station (1909) (see also OA. B. R) 
cTmnlnl Foundation (1928) (see also IM. B) 

Intercapa Inetltuto for Resoarch at Partlcal Acceleraton (1977) 
(see also SO, S9) 
KoOTiQr Foundation of Soli Science (1951) (see also m 
Instltnto of NiHne Resonixns (1954) (see also SO] 

Hp'lna faed Science &vup 

Roarmar Foundation of Sell Science (transf erred fron Riverside 
C^us, effective 7/1/85) 

Caroswlde (ORUs) 

^I qiltnral and Enwlraiwental Sciences 

Institute of Eeole^ (1966) 
Center for COnsuvr Seseorefi (1976) 
Bodega ftaHne Laberatovy (1983) 
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enter for MrialstratlflB of CrMial Jbstfcs (1917) 

AgHcaUynil BIstqiy CM* (1985) 
Crodw mclmr Latarttory (Ue) 
Imtttatt er ftwwi—iu l UHin iim) 
OBRtv far finfeadiilcal Cntrlftigi ItodBllnB (1983) 
Imtltuti of llMoratlcal (l^iMlet (19^1 
Csnttr fflr trngt Procanlng and Inttractlw Coipiitlng Research 
(1908) 

Wrterlmnr llMltelni 

California Prtaate iteen^ Center ri962) 
InstHuta for Envlranmtal dealtti Research (1965) 



nwig (I) 

UnfwmitwridB (ffUtfl) 

Institute er lyansportetlon Studies (1974) (sat also 8) 

Carortde - (fretote Dfalslanl (ORis) 

Develepmtal Biology Carter (1969) 

IHiblfc Polfor taaardi OrBanlotfan (1968) 

Caneer Research Instltste (19B8) 

center for nm taooMologBr of Learning and Nonry (1983) 

Institute for Sarfaee and Interface Sctance (19B7) 

Critical lhaory Institute (19B7) 



US mmis (LA) 

miWSltwHdB fWBll 

Plmetaiy Physics (1948) (see also R, SO) 
ttilte fknitaln Research Ststlon (19») * ' » ^ n, mi, 

C— usiridi (QRUs) 

Institute of AaaHcan Qiltm (1972) 

Center far Afro-Awfcan Studies (1961) 

AaerlcBO Indian Studies Center (1971) 

Asia n A M rlCT B Studios Center (1969) 

OHcane Studies Canter (1969) 
Institute of mdratrlel Relations (1945) 
Lrtoretonr B1«Bd1ea1 and^Envlnmanul Scleneei (1947) 
NBloeuler BloloBy InstKote (1963) 
Institute of Plaaa and fOslon Research 



OenUI Resemh Institute (1966) 
C—uselde {Om) 
Letters and Science 



S. Celem Afr1c«i Studies Center (IffiB) 
Institute of ArchaeoloBy (1973) 
S2! J*' the Stut^oT Conaratlve Folklore and Ethology (i960) 
Center for Letin /taerlcan Studies (1958) ' 
Center for ftadlmnl and Renaissance Studies (1962) 
Center for Beer Eestem Studies (1957) 

sSdiS (M) ^ " "^ ^ European 

Institute for Social Science Reseervh (1947) 
Center for the Study of Mm (1964) 
O Elflhteerth century Studies (19») g^g^ ^jQpy ^y^^jy^BLE 



I 



iisdjcisa 



Brain Itemrch Institute (1^) 



Jbtas Stein fye Institute (196!) 
Mnul Retardetlon Itaseiivii Canter (1 
Crm Institute for Nodical Elt0laeor 



19741 ^ 
Ino (1976) 



RIvaSICE (R) 




StateiridB Air Polilatlon Researdi Center (1961) 
Mater Beaources Center (19S7) (see also tM) 

Dry Uads ResMreb Institute (1963) 

Canter for Social and BehMlaral Science Researcb (1970) 



SM DIEBO (SO) 

UnlOTltMdde (wan) 

Cellfonria Spaca Institute (19B0) 

Institute of fiesB^lcs and Planetaiy Riyslcs (1946) (see also LA. R) 
Institute 01 mrfm Bemmsas (1954) (see also 0) 

Cantar for Rn^ae Affairs 

Food Oiala iteseveb fttm 

Calif anila Sea Gmt Celiega ProBrai 

yrl w HatPil ^PrpdBcts 

IfftcrcMDM Imtltett for ilisaircti «t Pirtlcla Accflleratorf 

(1977) (sw ilM 0. SB) 
iQStltifti OR Glotal CoDf Itet «d CoapBratlon (iSSS) 

CoRtv for AUra pl ^ y f tef md S|»ce Scloncot (1979) 

CoRtar for ttotacolar Umtia (1974) 

Cootir for £nrBf and Coitefttan Rmircii (1974) 

Cmt&t for &mn InfonntioB Praeanlng (1967) 

Conto- for Itarln mi Utlo mrian Studies (197S) 

Instftuto for ■onlfnoir SctoDGO (1986) 

Imtftuti for mm\ CaipBtitloo (1967) 

CoRtor ftr ItesMfdi tn laagmoB ClSSS) 

Cantor for ftate Eay oi iwnt (1973) 

iRStUuto for Pufi ond Appltod nvilcil Sclonces (1967) 

Uteratoiy for ftatfmtm and Statfstles (1982) 

Center for Itafted Stctei^lcen Studies (1983) 

Institute for CopltiM Solenoe 

Center for fbgnetk Recordlog Reseircls (1989) 

Scrlpos Institution of OcamMrapter (19121 

Center fir Coastal Studies 

Citiate Research Division 

Geological Researdi Division 

ftKTim Biology Reseeidi Division 

Marine Life usavch Groiqi 

Karlne n^lcal Labpr^tory 

Marine jteieardi Division 

n^slologlcal flcenograiitiv Itesearch Division 

PtQmlologlcal Researcb Lawattny 
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BEST copy mmii 



SctiMl iif Itadtc1« 



(1979) 

Sm mtd iiofa Stein Instltyte fa* on Aolag (U8S) 



ERIC 



SM FRMCtSCO (SF) 

Fraacto I. Praetor taodrtton for Rosmt^ In fl|il!^to1fiv 



Imtltuta (1948) 
Cirdtoiaiailar tatmnii Instltutt (1^) 
Hooper Fosadittflo (1913) 
HoTKnt Stuoasth Ubontary (19S0) 
iBStltiite for HeiUh Mia Studies (19B1) 
NBt^lle Stalt for RoMirS Hi jythrHIt aad Allied Dlteoei (19S0) 
Lteitoiy of Redlotololegy end Envlramstel Hailth (1949) 
Rqstiductlve Endocrinology Center (1977) 

Burslng 

Institute for Heslth md ilglnB (198S) 

ttalwreltirwidi fWflsl 

l utenMUii lartltute for iteseircb st Pirtlcle Amierators 
(1977) (see else D. SD) 

Cntv far Cbiema Stadles (1969) 

Coauilty md Ikval^lflD Resench Uotltote (1967) 

c^uter SyttMB Utaratoiy (1972) 

tarascleoce Resent bstltiite (1964) 

IiotltHta for Ovstel Stadles (19B7) 

Institute for bittrdlsclpllnvy Aaplleetlon of Moitn md 

CMblaitarlcs (1973) 
Institute for Po^mn end flramlc Solids (19B3) 
mrim Selene Institute (1969) 
Quentta Institute (1969) 



SWffA oag fsci 

OnlnenltMHde flMil 

ttilMTslty of Cellfonili Obsemtorles (1688) 



Conter for loallnesr Science (1987) 
totltstn for Rtrlas Sclac^ (197S) 
lostltuv^ for Firtlele PiMlcs (ISSO) 
Institute of Teetoolcs (1986) 



* Trmsferrsd to Unlversltiwlde Atelnlstrstlon - 197S. 
*• Rot s Botelqy inis listed iiere for referBnee only. 
•** The Center for Jspmese end Korem Studies ens divided, 
effective July 1. 1979, Into tw scperete centers. 
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ERLC 



Review of Existing Programs, Areas, and Organized 
Research Units in the University of California 
Appendix G and the California State University, 1989-90 



University of California 
Berkeley 

Astronomy (A.By M.A./Ph.D.) in progress 

Chemical Engineering (M,S./Ph.D.) 

Comparative Literature (A.B./M.A./Ph.D.) in progress 

Energy & Resources Graduate Group (Ph.D.) 

Economics {A.B7 M.A./Ph.D.) in progress 

Ethnic Studies (A.B7M.A7Ph.O.) in progress 

Geology and Geophysics (A.B7M.AiPh.D.) 
International and Area Studies 

Lianguages and Literatures in progress 

Uw{J.D./LL.M7J.S.D.) 

Materials Science and Mineral Engineering (M.SiPh.D.) 

Music (A,B./M.A./Ph,D,) in prog-^ess 

Optometry (M.SyO.DyPh.D.) in progress 

Political Science (A.BTM.ATPh.O,) in progress 

Public Health^ General Preventive Medicine Residency Program not completed formally 

Social Sciences in progress 

Sociology (A.B7M.A7Ph.D.) 

Soil Resource Management (B.S.) in progress 

South and Southeast Asian Studies (A.B7M. A./Ph. D, > in progress 

Statistics (A.BTM.ATPh.D.) 

Subject A English Composition/Subject A for Non-Native Speakers of English r^ogram 

Davis 

Graduate Division 

Agronomy (M,S,) in progress 

Anthropology (M. AVPh. D. ) continuing 

Applied Mathematics (M.S./Ph.OJ 

Biochemistry (M,S./Ph.D.) 

Civil Engineering (M.SyM,Engry D.EngrTPh.D.) 

Horticulture (M.S.) 

Physics (M,SiPh,D,) 

Vegetable Crops (M.S.) 

School of Law (J.D.) findings not yet available 

Organized Research U nits 

Agricultural History Center results pending 

Bodega Marine Laboratory results pending 

Center for Consumer Research results pending 

Crocker Nuclear Laboratory to be re*reviewed 

Center for (]reotechmcal Modeling ^ results pending 

/ I 
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Institute of Ecology 

Institute for Governmental Affairs 



College of Engineering 

Agricultural Engineering 
Aeronautical Science and Engineering 
Chrraical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Computer Science and Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Materials Science and Engineering 

Division of Biological Sciences results pending 

School of Medicine 'Residency Reviews 
Emergency Medicine 
Family Practice 
Neurology 
Neuropathology 
Nuclear Medicine 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Preventive Medicine:Occupational results pending 

Ophthalmology results pending 



Pathology 

Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 



results pending 



Psychiatry 
Radiology 



College of Letters and Science 
Anthropology 

Art Studio/ Art History lA B.) 

Biological Sciences {A.B./B.S.) 

Chemistry (A.B./B.S.) 

Comparative Literature (A B ) 

French and Italian (A.B.) 

Geography! A. B/B.S J 

German (A,B.) 

Individual Majors (A-BTB S.) 

Integrated Studies ( A BiB S ) 

International Relations (A.B ) 

Linguistics {A,B.) 

Medieval Studies (A,B,) 

Microbiolog>MA,B7B.S.) 

Physical Education (A.B7B.S.) 

Physics (A,B,/B.SJ 

Psychology (A,B7B,S.) 

Rhetoric and Communication (A. B J 

Russian (A.B ) 



in progress 



m progress 
in progress 
in progress 
in progress 
in progress 
in progress 
in progress 
in progrress 
in progress 
in progress 
in progress 
in progress 
in progress 
in progress 



m progress 
in progress 



Zoology (A.B7B S.) 



College of Agricultural and Environmental Sciences 
Animal Science (B.S,) 



7S 



Applied Behavioral Sciences (B.S.) in progress 

Entomology (B.S.) 

Environmental Policy Analysis & Planning (B.S.) 

Human Development (B.S.) in progress 

Textiles and Clothing and Textile Science (B.S.) 
Wildlife and Fisheries Biology (B.S.) 



Irvine 

Graduate Reviews 

School of Engineering (Biochemical, Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical) 
Department of Information and Computer Science 

Graduate School of Management results pending 

Program in Social Ecology 

Uruiergraduate Reviews 

School of Biological Sciences 

Department of Information and Computer Science 

School of Engineering 

Program in Social Ecology 



Los Angeles 

Undergraduate Reviews 
Anthropology (B.A./B.S.) 
Biochemistry (B.S.) 
Chemistry (B.S.) 
(General Chemistry (B S ) 
Classical Civilizations (B.A.) 
Greek (B A.) 
Latin (B A.) 
Classics (B.A.) 
English/Greek (B.A.) 
Cybernetics (BS.) 
History (B.A.) 

Nursing (B.S.) held over to 1990-91 

Sociology (B.A.) held over to 1990-91 

Women's Studies (B.A.) 

Graduate Reviews 

American Indian Studies (MA.) 
Anatomy (M.S./Ph.D.) 
Anthropology (M. A./Ph. D. ) 
Archaeology (M.A./Ph.D ) 

Architecture/Urban Design (M.Arch.I/M. Arch.II/M. A./Ph D.) 
Chemistry and Biochemistry (M.S. /Ph.D.) 
Classics (M.A./Ph.D.) 
History (M.A./Ph.D.) 

Microbiology and Immunology (M.S./Ph.D ) 

Nursing held over to 1990-91 

Oral Biology (M.S.) 
Physiology (M.S./Ph.D.) 

Sociology (M.A.yPh.D.) held over to 1990-91 
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Urban Planjiing(M.A7Ph.D.) 

Organized Resecurh U aite 

Laboratox7 of Biomedk^al and Environmental Sciences 



in progress 



Riverside 

Graduate Reviews 
Anthropology 
Biology 

Botany and Plant Science 

Chemistry 

Education 

Entomology 

Geological Sciences 

Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant Pathology 
Political Science 
Soil Science 

Statistics and Applied Statistic 



m progress 



m progress 

in progress 
in progress 
in progress 



in progress 
in progress 



San Diego 

Undergraduate Reviews 
Music 
Linguistics 

Computer Science & Engineering 
Economics 

Electrical and Computer Engineering 
History 

Physical Fitness/Health Mans gemen 

Physics 

Theatre 

Chemistry 

Literature 

Political Science 

Women's Studies 

Anthropology 

Health Care and Social Issues 

Judaic Studies 

Law and Society 

Mathematics 

Visual A Ti's 

Subject A 

Graduate Reviews 
Communication 
Neurosciences 
Literature 
Economics 
History 



to be completed Fall 1990 
to be completed Fall 1990 
to be completed 1990-91 
to be completed 1990-91 
to be completed 1990 91 
to be completed 1990-91 
to be completed 1990-91 
to be completed 1990-91 
to be completed 1990-91 
to be completed 1991-92 
to be completed 1991*92 
to be completed 1991 92 
to be completed 1991-92 



in progress 
in progress 
in progress 



Physics 

Teacher Education Program 



Organized Research Units 

Center for Astrophysics progress 
Center for Magnetic Recording Research in progress 

Center for Ener©r and Combustion Research in progress 

Laboratory for Mathematics and Statistics 



San Francisco 

Pharmacy (Pharm.D.) 
Department of Otolaryngology 

Program in Cardiology/Program in Cardiothoracic Surgery 

I^partment of Family and Community Medicine in progress 



Santa Barbara 

Organized Research Units 
Marine Science Institute 
Institute of Polymer and Organic Solids 

Community 'Uid Organization Research Institute to be completed 1990-9 1 

Graduate and Undergraduate Reviews 
Department of Art History 
Def^utment of Geography 

Department of Mechanical & Environmental Engineering 

Department of Physics 

Department of Spanish & Portuguese 



Santa Cruz 

Biology (B.A./M.S./Ph.D.) in progress 

Language Instruction 

Linguistics (B. A./Ph. D ) 

Psychology (B.A./M.A./Ph.D.) 

Theater Arts (B.A./Certificate) 

Women's Studies (B AJ 
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The California State University 

Bakersfield 

Computer Science (B.S.) 

C5€ology(B.S7M.S,) 

Philosophy (B. A.) 

Spanish (B. A.) 

Adminis^tion (M.S.) 

PubUc Administration (B.A./M.P.A.) 

Special M^or(B.A.) 



delayed 

delayed 
delayed 



Chico 



Agriculture (BS./M.S.) 
Agricultural Business (B.S.) 
Biological Sciences (B.S.) 
Biological Sciences (M.S.) 
Botany (M.S.) 
Child Development (B.A.) 
Microbiology (B.S.) 
Religious Studies (B.A.) 
Vocational E lucation{B.VEd.) 



in progress 
in progress 
rescheduled 



rescheduled 



Dominguez Hills 
Art (B.A.) 

Arts Administration (M. A.) 

Communications (B.A.) 

English (B. A., M. A.) 

French (B.A.) 

Humanities (M A.) 

Mexican American Studies (B.A.) 

Music (B.A.) 

Philosophy (B.A.) 

Spanish (B.A.) 

Theatre Arts (B A.) 

Business Administration (B.S./M B A ) 
Public Administration (B.S./M.P A.) 
(leneral Studies 

Special Major (B.A./B.S./M.A./M.S.; 



deferred to 1990-91 
deferred to 1990-91 
deferred to 1990-91 
deferred to 1990-91 



Fresno 



Accountancy (M.S.) 
Agriculture (M.S.) 
Art(M.A.) 
Business (M.S.) 

Business Administration (M B A.) 
City/Regional Planning (M C.R.P.) 
English (M. A.) 
History (M. A.) 



postponed 

postponed 
postponed 
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Nursing (M.S.) 

Hiblic Administration (M.P.A.) 
Rehabilitation Counseling (M.S.) 



Fullert^n 



Anthropology (B.A7M.A.) 
Chemistry (B. ATB.SyM.S.) 
Communicatfons (B.A./M.A.) 



postponed to 1990-91 



Foreign Languages and Literature 
French (B.A./M.A./ 
German (B.A./M. A.) 
Russian East European Studies (B. A.) 
Spanish (B.A7M.A.) 
TESOL (M.S.) 

(jenerai Education postponed to 1990-91 

International Business (B.A.) 

Linguistics (B.A./M. A.) postponed to 1990-91 

Management Science ( M.S.) 
Mathematics (B.A./M.A.) 
Music(B.A./M.AJB.M./M.M.) 

Public Administration (M.P.A.) postponed to 1990-91 

Special M^or (B.ATM.A.) 
Taxation (M.S.) 



Hayward 

Anthropology (B.A./M.A.) 
Criminal Justice Administration (B.S.) 
Geography (B.A./B.S./M.A.) 
Environmental Studies kB.A.) 
Human Development (B.A.) 
Political Science (B.A.) 
Public Administration (M.P. A.) 
Sociology (B.A7M.A.) 



Humboldt State 

Biology (B.AiB.SiM.A.) 
Botany (B.S.) 

Business Administration (B.S./M.B.A.) 
History (B A.) 
Natural Resources (M.S.) 
Philosophy (B.A.) 

Speech Patnology and Audiology (B.A./M.A.) 
Wildlife Management (B.S.) 
Zoology (B.S.) 



Long 



Beach 

American Indian Studies 
Anatomy/Physiology (B.S./M.S.) 



m progress 




Biochemistry (B.S./M.S.) 
Business Administration (B.S.) 
Chemistry/Biochenilstry (B.A./B.S./M.S.) 
Communicative Disorders (B.ATM.A.) 
Criminal Justice {B.S J M.S.) 
Health Care Administration (B.S7M.S.) 
Health Science (B.S./ M.S./M.P.H.) 
Industrial Arts (B.A7M.A.) 



m progress 



in progress 



in progress 



Industrial Technology (B.S.) 

Manufactiuing 

Electronics 

Quality Assurance 
Mexican American Studies (B.A.) 
Microbiology (B.S./M.S./M.P.H.) 
Music (B.A./B.M7 M.AVM.M.) 
Physical Education (B.A./M.A.) 
Special Major (B.A7M.A./M.S.) 

Vocational Education (BVE/M.S./M.A.) in progress 

Women's Studies in progress 



Civil Engineering (B.S./M.S.) 
Electrical Engineering (B.S./M.S.) 
Mechanical Engineering (B.S./M.S.) 
Mexican American Studies (B. A./M.A.) 
Microbiology (B.A./M.S.) 
Medical Technology (B.S ) 
Music (B.A./M.A.) 
Physics (B.A./ B.S./M.S.) 



Los Angeles 



Northridge 



Chemistry (B.A./B.S./M.S.) 
Child Development (B.S.) 
Computer Science (B.S./M.S.) 
Earth Science (B.A.) 
School of Education 



deferred to 1990-91 



deferred to 1990-91 



Special Education (M.A.) 
English (B.A./M.A.) 

Foreign Languages and Literature i^is. A./M.A.) 

Geogrp,phy(B.AiM.A.) 

History (B.AiM.A.) 

Home Economics (B.S./M.S.) 

Political Science (B.A./M.A.) 

Radio-Television Broadcasting (B.A.) 

Theatre (B.AJM.A.) 

Urban Studies (B.A.) 



Counseling (M.S.) 
Education (B.A.) 

Educational Administration (M.A.) 



deferred to 1990-91 
deferred to 1990-91 
deferred to 1990-91 
deferred to 1990-91 



deferred to 1990-91 
deferred 1990-91 
deferred to 1990-91 
deferred to 1 990-9 ^ 
deferred to 1990-91 



deferrf i to 1990-91 
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Pomona 



Agricultural Biology (B.S.) 



under Academic Senate review 



Architecture (B.ArchyM.Arch.) 

Biological Sciences (M.S.) 

Biology (B.S.) 

Home Economics (B.S.) 

Hotel and Restaurant Management (B.S.) 

Liberal Studies (B.A.) under Academic Senate review 

Philosophy (B.A.) under Academic Senate review 

Social Sciences (B.S.) under Academic Senate review 



Sacramento 

Biological Sciences (B.A./ B.S./:^''.S.) 
Chemistry (B.A./B.SVM.S.) 
Foreign Languages (B.A./M.A.) 
Mathematics (B,A7M.A.) 
Physics, Physical Science (B.A./B.S.) 



San Bernardino 

Biology (B.A./B.S./M.A.) 

Chemistry (B.A./B.S.) 

Computer Science (B.S.) 

Foods and Nutrition (B.S.) 

Health Science (B.S.) 

Health Services Administration (M.S.) 

Industrial Technology (B.S.) 

Mathematics (M.A./B.S./M.A.T.) 

Nursing (B.S.) 

Physical Education (B.S.) 

Physics (B.A./B.S.) 



San Diego 

Academic Skills Center 
Accountancy (B.S./ M.S./M.B.A.) 
Asian Studies (B.A /M.A.) 
Astronomy (B. A./B.S./M.S. ) 
Business Administration 

Finance (B.S./ M.S.-/M.B.A.) 
Mass Commimications(M.A.) 
Natural Science (Minor/Cred.) 
Political Science (B.A./M.A.) 
Speech Communication (B.A./M.A.) 
Women's Studies (B.A.) 



Soil Science (B.S.) 
Art (B.A.) 

Computer Information Sybtems (B.S ) 
Social Work (B.A.) 
EDP Auditing (M S B A.) 
Landscape Architecture (B.S.M.S.) 



under Academic &nate review 



under revision 
under revision 
under revision 
under revision 



m progress 



San Francisco 

School of Creative Arts 

Art(B.A7M.A7M.F.A.) 

Creative Arts (B.A./M.A.) 

Dance (B.A.) 

Drama(B.A7M.A.) 

Film(B.A7M.A.) 

Industrial Arts (B.ATM. A.) 

Industrial Technology (B.S.) 

Music (B.AVB.MiM.ATM.M.) 

Radio & Television (B.A7M.A.) 

Theatre Arts (M.F. A.) 

Vocational Education (B.V.E.) 
School of Education 

Communicative Disorders {B.A./M.S.) 

Counseling (M.S.) 

Dietetics (B.S.) 

Education (Ed DVPh.D.) 

Education (M.A.) (Concentrations in Adult Education, Business Education, ECE, Educational 
Administration, Educational Technology, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, 
and Special Education) 

Home Economics (B. A7M.A.) 

Nursing (B.STM.S.) 

Rehabilitation Counseling (M.S.) 



San Jose 

Afro- American Studies (B.A.) postponed 
Art (B.ATB.STB.F.ATM.A./M.F. A.) 
Anthropology (B.A.) 
Aviation (B.S.) 
Cyberbetic Systems (M.S.) 

General Education deferred to 1 99 1 -92 

Industrial Arts (B.A,) 

Industrial Technology (B,S,) 

Industrial Studies (M.A.) 

Quality Assurance ( M.S.) 
Journalism and Mass Communications 

Advertising (B,S.) 

Journalism (BS) 

Public Relations (B SJ 

Mass Communications (M.S.) 
Psychology (B.A7M.A./M.S.) 

Behavioral Science (B.A.) 

Marriage, Child and Family Counseling; (M.A.) 
Social Work (B.A./M.S.W.) postponed 
Speech Communication (B.A7M.A.) 



San Luis Obispo 

School of Engineering 
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AexDnautical Engineering (B,S7M.S.) 

Civil Engineering (B.S.) 

Civil and Environmental Engineering (M.S.) 

C ^mputer Science (B.S7M,S.) 

E« ^nic and Electrical Engii:«»ering(B.SyM.S.) 

Engineering Technology (B.S.) 

Engineering Science (B.S.) 

Environmental Engineering (B.S.) 

Industrial Engineering (B.S.) 

Mechanical Engineering (B.S.) 

Metallurgical and Materials Engineering (B.S.) 

Engineering (M.S.) 

School of Professional Studies and Education 
CoimseUng(M,S,) 
Education (M, A.) 
Graphic Communication (B,S.) 
Home Errkpomics (B,S,/M.S.) 

Industrial Technology and Industrial and Technical Studies (B.SjI^.A.) 
Uberal Studies (B,A.) 
Recreation Administration (B.S.) 
Psychology and Human Development (B.S.) 



Sonoma 



Art(B.A.) 



Criminal Justice Administration 



rescheduled to 1990-91 



Education 

Administration 

Curriculum 

Reading 



rescheduled to 1990-91 
rescheduled to 1990-91 
rescheduled to 1990 91 



English 



incomplete 
rescheduled to 1990-91 



Mexican American Studies 



Stanislaus 

Biological Sciences (B,A,yB,S.) 
Liberal Studies (B A ) 
Marine Sciences (M,S.) 
Organizational Communication (B.A.) 
Physical Sciences (B.A.) 
Physics (B.A7B.S.) 



incomplete 
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Appendix H 



Outline of the Report on Program Review 
in the California State University 



L Introduction and Background 

IL Integrating Program Review, Assessment, and Accreditation: Creating the Ciilture of 
Evidence 

Achieving InstitutioncU Effectiveness 

Ralph Wolfe, Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
Perspectives on Program Review 

Margaret Hartmann, CSU, Los Angeles 
Recent Trustee Policies on Integration of Program Review and Assessment 

Recommendations from the Study of Gradviate Ekiucation in 

the California State University 

Recommendations from the Study of Student O.itcomes 

Assessment in the California State University 
IllustratioTis 

IIL Use of External Reviewers: Validation or collusion? 
Issues in the use of external reviewers 
Illustrations 

IIL Incentives, Funding, and Uses of Program Review: Toward Institutionalization 

Issues in funding, policy, and structure 
Illustrations 

TV. Special Cases of Program Review and Assessment 

Assessing the knowledge of teachers 

Assessing General Education Competence 

New Methods of Program Review 

V, The Program Reviews and Sample Review Procedures 

Bakersf^eld to Stanislaus 
Illustrations 
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Memorandum from the Chancellor's Office, 
Appendix I California community CoUeges, December 5, 1990 



CALIFORNIA COA(\MUNITY COLLEGES 

1107 NINTH STREET 
SACRAMENTO. CAI.If=ORMA 95814 
(9161445-8752 



December 5, 1990 



TO: Chief Instructional Officers 

FROM: Ronnald Farland 

Vice-chancellor of Academic Affairs 



Carter Dorai _ . 

Chair, Council of Chief Instructional Officers 



SUBJECT: Program Review Information 



The Chancellor's Office, with t^ e assistance of the Council of Chief 
Instructional Officers, is undertaking a new effort to gather information about 
districts' instructional program reviews: For purposes of this effort, 
"instructional program review" is intended to mean self-scrutiny, by each 
college, of credit and State-supported noncredit offerings to determine how 
well they are achieving their objectives and whether changes need to be 
made. 

Our project does net at this time include reviews of other college or district 
operations aside from instruction. Nor does it include reviews of student 
services or instructional support programs. 

This project is being undertaken in furtherance of Chancellor's Office 
leadership ard accountability responsibilities, and in response to a legal 
mandate which requires the California Postsecondary Information Commission 
(CPEC) to oversee the program review processes of the higher education 
segments. The intended outcomes include a report on community college 
program review policies and practices to CPEC by February 1991, and, in the 
future, a section on local program review to be included as part of the AB 
1725 published accountability report. Later outcomes might be: a model 
program review format which could be used by colleges that do not already 
have one; and an automated, simplified mechanism for collecting data on 
recommend.itions and resultij from local reviews. 

To begin this project, we are asking each of you (or your designee) to 
provide the following to the Educational Standards and Evaluation Unit by 
February 1, 1990: 
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Chief Instructional Officers 
December 5, 1990 
Page 2 



1) A copy of the college or district policy and procedures for 
instructional program review. Please include any questionnaire, format, 
or other instrument that has been adopted. If no written policy or no 
Instrument has been adopted, please provide a statement of how 

instr jctionai program review occurs in practice. 

2) A summary of program review schedules at your college. If no 
formal schedule of reviews currently exists, please provide a statement 
of the status of program review at your campus. 

This project is intended, among other purposes, to fulfill the intent of Title 5 
Section 51022, which provides that districts shall file their program review 
policies with the Chancellor's Office, and Section 55130(d), which provides 
that the Chancellor s Office may review approved programs from time to time. 
Followup will be undertaken by the staff to ensure that responses are 
received from every college or district. 

Finally, we wish to acknowledge and thank the colleges that have sent reports 
or policies on instructional program review to the Chancellor's Office without 
a specific request such as this one. Program development policies were last 
requested m 1983, and colleges were also asked to complete information forms 
on program review activities in 1985 and 1986. A number of districts have 
continued to report this informaton in various ways since then. Chancellor s 
Office staff IS fully aware that there are numerous exemplary, rigorous, and 
creative program review systeqis already well established in a number of 
districts The present project is intended, therefore, to build on that 

u'^i institute a statewide program review information report and 
model, which will demonstrate local community college program strengths and 
encourage improvements, as well as meet our segmental obligations. 

^*^!j"'c.!;"''*i.°"^'.''X°^'*^"' ''^^'^^ b« coordinated by Charlie Klein 

!Lf K c""! Standards and Evaluation Unit. All responses should be 

sent, by February 1, to: 

Charlie Klein 

Educational Standards & Evaluation 
California Community Colleges 
1107 Ninth Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

^r'fnrw,7H^.' ^^^"^"^ 323-3824. We appreciate your cooperation and 

look forward to progress in this important area. 

cc: Chief Executive Officers 
Doug Burris 
Rita Cepeda 
Joan Sallee, CPEC 
Norma Morris 
Charlie Klein 
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Appendix J Last Yearns ReconnnendaUons 



IN THE INTEREST of strengthening academic pro- 
gram evaluation throughout the State, the Commis- 
sion offers the following 13 recommendations: 



Academic program planning 

1. The Chancellor's Office of the California 
Community Colleges should continue its 
work toward instituting a system of aca- 
demic program planning^ similar but not 
necessarily identical to that employed by 
the Umversity of California and the Califor- 
nia State University. The Commission will 
expect a list of projected programs at a sam- 
ple of colleges^ together with a brief descrip- 
tive statement for each program and pro- 
posed date of implementation, for this re- 
port in 1991, and a list of projected pro- 
grams and dates for their implementation 
from all colleges for the 1992 report. 

2« The Commission, with the advice of the In- 
tersegmental Program Review Council, 
should develop a statewide intersegmental 
planning framework (as defined on pages 
12-13) for the development and implementa- 
tion of new programs in those disciplinary 
areas with a number of existing and pro- 
posed programs, including the fine and per- 
forming arts, computer science, engineer- 
ing, and the like. If possible* the use of seg- 
mental and intersegmental reviews should 
be used in the development of this frame- 
works Once the frameworks are in place, 
Commission staff will forego review of indi- 
vidual proposals in those areas, except for 
joint doctorates and doctoral degree pro- 
grams* Rather, segments will report annu- 
ally on bow program planning in each disci- 
plinary area is consistent with the interseg- 
mental agreement. 



Academic program approval 

3. The segments should advise the Commis- 
sion on at least a quarterly basis concerning 
the status of all new program proposals. 

4. For purposes of comparable data* the OfBce 
of the President should send to the Commis- 
sion •^information only** copies or one- to 
two-page summaries of those proposals for 
new programs that are not to be formally re- 
viewed, including baccalaureate degree 
programs. 

5. Proposals submitted by the segments 
should contain sufficient documentation, 
prepared either by the campus or the sys- 
te*rv/tde office, to allow Commission staff to 
evaluate the proposal according to student 
demand, societal needs, appropriateness to 
institutional and segmental mission, the 
number of existing and proposed programs 
in the field, total costs of the program, the 
maintenance and improvement of quality, 
and the advancement of knowledge. 

6. Each segment should develop procedures to 
monitor for the first three to four years that 
small number of programs with which the 
Commission has concurred with some reluc- 
tance- 



Academic program review 

7. The Office of the President and the State 
University Chancellor's Office should en- 
sure that campuses are able to review the 
entirety of their curriculum every five-to- 
S4'ven years. 

8. The Office of the President and the State 
University Chancellor's Office should give 
high priority to revising or completing their 
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guidelines on program review within the 
coming year* 

9. The Chancellor's Office of the California 
CoQununity College shall survey a sample 
of colleges about their program review 
policies and procedures and submit those 
data tc .e Commission for the 1991 report 
Comprehensive information atraut pri^ram 
review in all the community colleges shall 
be expected thereafter. 

10. Segmental offices should undertake as 
many systemwide reviews of programs in 
selected fields as internal resources allow; 
the pr iresSf findingSt and recommenda^ 
tions of these reviews should be discu^ed 
in a timely manner with the Intersegmental 
Program Review Council in the interest of 
long-range planning. 



U. Thelntersegraental Program Review Coun- 
dl shall consider during IM<K91 the estab* 
lishmentof an interaegm^tal review of one 
of thiMe areas, such as the fine and per- 
forming arts* in which there b a significant 
number of projected and existing programSt 
in order to develop a planning framework 
as called for in Recommendation 2 above. 



General 

12. In the 1991 report* Commission staff shall 
report on academic program planning and 
review in a selected sample of independent 
colleges and universities. 

13. In the 1991 report. Commission staff shall 
report on the progress made by the seg- 
ments on these recommendations. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 197^1 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts 
of California's colle .^es and universities and to pro- 
vide independent, non*partisan policy analysis and 
recommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate 
Rules Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. 
The other six represent the major segments of post- 
secondary education in California. 

As of September 1S91, the Commissioners repre- 
senting the general public are. 

LowellJ. Paige, ElMacero; Chqir; 
Henry Der, San Francisco; Vice Chair; 
MimAndelson, Los Angeles; 
C.Thomas Dean, Long Beach 
Rosalind K. Goddard, Los Angeles, 
Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach; 
Mari-Luci Jaramillo, Emeryville, 
MikeRoos, Los Angeles 
Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto. 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Joseph D. Carrabino, Orange; appointed by the 
California State Board of Education, 

William T. Bagley, San Rafael; appointed by the Re- 
gents of the University of California; 

John F. Parkhurst, Folsom; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges; 

Theodore J. Saenger, &in Francisco; appointed by 
the Trustees of the California State University; and 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary and Vocational 
Education. 

The position of representative of California's inde- 
pendent colleges and universities is currently va- 
cant. 



Func^ons of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to ''assure the effective utilization of pub- 
lic postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, ar.d to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness 
to student and societal needs. 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters atf^ting the 2,600 institutioi^^^ 
postsecondary education in California, including 
community collets, four-year colleges, universi- 
tieSf and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any in- 
stitutions^ nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Tnstead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that per- 
form these functions, while operating as an indepen- 
dent board with its own staff and its own specific du- 
ties of evaluatioa, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on 
staff studies and takes positions on proposed legisla- 
tion affecting education beyond the high school in 
California. By law, its meetings are open to the 
public. Requests to speak at a meeting may be made 
by writing the Commission in advance or by submit- 
ting a request t^fore the start of the meeting 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, Warren H. Fox, who was appointed 
by the Commission in June 1991, 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 30 to 40 reports each « ear on major is- 
sues confronting Ci^lifornia p ^.secondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed ou tne back cover 

Further information about the Commission, its meet 
ings, its staff, and its publications may he obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth St: eet, 
Third Floor. Sacramento, C A 98514-3985; telephone 
(916) 445 7933. 



ACADEMIC PROGRAM EVALUATION IN CALIFORNIA, 1989-90 
California Posisecondary Education Commission Report 91-12 



ONS ef a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its plamung and a>ordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publica^ns Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Streett Sacramento, California ^^5 } 14-3985. 

Itecent reports of the Commission inclui:^ 

90*28 State Budget Priorities of the Commission, 
1991: A Report of the California Posts^ndary Edu- 
cation Commission (I^ember 1990) 

S0*29 Shortening Time to the Ctoctoral Degree: A 
Report to the Legislature and the University of Cali- 
fornia in Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
66 (Resolution Chapter 174, Statutes of 1989) (De- 
cember 1990) 

SO^O Transfer and Articulation in the 1990s: Cali- 
fbmm in the Larger Picture (December 1990) 

90^1 Preliminary Draft Regulati<ms for Chapter 3 
of Part 59 of the Education Code, Prepared by the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission for 
Consideration by the Council for Private Postsecon- 
dary and Vocational Education (December 1990) 

30-32 Statement of Reasons for Preliminary Draft 
Rt^^ations for Chapter 3 of Part 59 of the Education 
Code, Prepared by the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission for the Council for Private Postse- 
condary and Vocational Education (December 1990) 

91-1 Librai7 Space Standards at the California 
State University: A Report to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Supplemental Language to the 1990-91 
State Budget (January 1991) 

M-2 Progress on the Commission's Study of the 
California State University's Administration: A Re- 
port to the Governor and Legislature in Response to 
Supplemental Report language of the 1990 Budget 
Act (January 1991) 

91-3 Analysis of the 1991-92 Governor's Budget: A 
Staff Report to the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission (March 1991) 

9'l-4 Composition of the Staff in California's Public 
Colleges and Universities from 1977 to 1989: The 
Sixth in the Commission's Series of Biennial Reports 
on Equal Employment Opportunity in California's 
Public Colleges and Universities (April 1991) 

^l-S Status Report on Hunan Corps Activities, 
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1991: The Fourth in a Series of Five Annual Reports 
to the Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill 1829 
(Chapter 1245, Statutes of 1987) ( April 1991) 

91-6 The State's Reliance on Non-Governmental 
AccreditaUon, Part Two: A Report the Legislature 
in Response to Assembly Bill 1093 (Chapter 1324, 
Statutes of 1989) (April 1501) 

91-7 State Policy on Technology for Distance Learn- 
ing: Recommendations to the Legislature and the 
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1038, Statutes of 1989) (April 1991) 

91-8 The Educational Equity Plan of the California 
Maritime Academy: A Report to the Legislature in 
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the 1990-91 Budget Act (April 1991 ) 

91-9 The California Maritime Academy and the 
California State University: A Report to the Legisla- 
ture and the Def^ment of Finance in Response to 
Supplemental Report Language of the 1990 Budget 
Act (April 1991) 

91-10 Faculty Salaries in Caliioruia's Public Uni- 
versities, 1991*92: A Report to the Legislature and 
Governor in Response te Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 51 Uif^5) (April 1991) 

91-11 Updatid Community College Transfer Stu- 
dent Statistics, Fall 1990 and Full- Year 1989-90: A 
Staff Report to the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission (April 1991) 

91-12 Academic Program Evaluation in California, 
1989-90: The Commission's Fifteenth Annual Report 
on Program Planning, Approval, and Review Activi- 
ties (Septtrniber 1991) 

91-13 California's Capacity to Prepare Registered 
Xurses: A Preliminary Inquiry Prepared for the Leg- 
islature in Response to Assembly Bill 1055 (Chapter 
924, Statutes of 1990) (September 1991) 

91-14 Supplemental Report on Academic Salaries, 
1990 91: A Report to the Governor and Legislature in 
Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution No, 51 
(1965) and Supplemental Language to the 1979, 
1981, and 1990 Budget Acts (September 1991) 

91-15 Appro%5ilof Las Fuhitas College in Livermore: 
A Report to the Governor and Legislature on the De- 
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